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CHRONICLE 

of 

fome  of  the  principal  events 

in  the 

Life,  Works,  and  Times 

of 

STEPHEN  GOSSON, 

Poet,  Actor,  Dramatist,  Satirist,  and  Preacher. 


*  Probable  or  approximate  dates. 

The  dates  of  entry,  upon  licensing,  at  Stationer’s  Hall,  of  the  several  works, 
are  given  from  Mr.  J.  P.  Collier’s  Extracts  from  the  Registers  of  the  Sia- 
tioners  Company ,  between  1357-1587.  Shakespeare  Soc.,  1848.  When  a 
copy  was  also  lodged,  at  the  time  of  entry,  the  dates  of  licensing  and  of  pub¬ 
lication  were  probably  almost  if  not  quite  identical.  In  other  instances,  some 
time  must  be  allowed  for  the  mechanical  production  before  assigning  the 
probable  date  of  appearance.  These  entries  are  valuable,  as  fixing,  beyond 
doubt,  the  latest  date  for  the  facts  and  opinions  of  each  several  work ;  which 
often — for  a  complete  realization  of  the  Age — should  be  referred  back  months, 
and  sometimes  yegrs. 

1553.  Julp  6.  ifHarp  succeeds  to  tije  croton. 

1  $5$.  Stephen  Gosson,  *  a  Kentish  man  born  *  A,  a-  Wood , 

Ath.  Oxon.  i.  675.  Ed.  1813. 
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1558-  flop.  17.  2Ut?aftetf)  fcegfns  to  reign. 

1 1573.  Apr.  4.  Gosson  'was  admitted  scholar  of  Christ  Church  col- 
aet.  17.  lege,  aged  16,  or  thereabouts,’ — Wood,  ide7n. 

Parliament  passes  an  Act  against  *  Roges,  Vacabounds 
and  Sturdye  Beggers.’ — 14  Eliz.  c.  3. 

For  the  principal  incidents  of  Oxford  life,  while  Gos¬ 
son  was  up  at  the  University,  see  Wood,  Hist.  a?id  Ant. 
of  Oxford,  ii.  171-187.  Ed.  1796. 

1573.  Dec.  6.  The  Lord  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  London  expel 
players  from  the  city.  They  settle  without  the  ‘  liberties, 
and  there  build  the  first  public  theatres. 

1576.  aet.  21.  Gosson  'took  one  degree  in  arts  four  years  after,  left 
the  University  without  compleating  that  degree  by  deter¬ 
mination,  and  went  to  the  great  city/ — Wood,  Ath., 
Oxon,  idem. 

In  concluding  Playes  confuted,  &c.,  1382,  Gosson  thus 
modestly  excuses  himself,  ‘  I  haue  showed  you  louing 
countrymen  ye  corruption  and  inconueniencies  of  your 
plaies,  as  the  sclendernes  of  my  learninge,  woulde  afforde, 
being  pulde  from  ye  vniuersitie  before  I  was  ripe,  and 
\  withered  in  ye  countrie  for  want  of  sappe/ — Action  5. 

f  The  Theatre  and  the  Curtain,  in  Shoreditch,  are  built. 

The  Earl  of  Leicester  s  players,  under  the  Queen’s 
licence  of  10  May,  1374,  erect  the  Blackfriars  theatre 

Gosson  says  of  himself  [see  page  29],  '  I  was  first  in¬ 
structed  in  die  vniuersity,  after  drawne  like  a  nouice  to 
these  abuses.*  See  also  page  41. 

He  addicts  himself  to  poetry.  ‘  He  was  noted  for  his 
admirable  penning  of  pastorals/ — Wood,  Ath.,  Oxon, 
idem.  The  reputation  in  this  kind  of  verse  which  he 
acquired  at  this  period  of  his  fife,  survived  twenty  yea)  s 


Poet,  actor  and  dramatist  in  London. 
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of  contemporary  criticism:  see  under  year  159S.  None 
of  his  pastorals  are  known  to  be  now  exatnt.  He  also 
practised  other  forms  of  poetry.  , 

ai  At  the  end  of  The  Mirror  of  Marts  lyfe,  Englished 
'  by  H.  K  [erton],  published  in  this  year,  is  an  English 
poem,  by  Gosson,  which  is  reprinted  at  page  76. 

He  also  acts  on  the  stage.  Lodge,  later  on,  taunts 
him  with  this— “I  shold  blush  from  a  Player,  to  become 
an  enuiouse  Preacher.” — Defence  of  Plays ,  1580:  p.  7 
of  Ed.  1853.  ,  ,  .  , 

He  also  writes  several  plays,  none  of  which  are  now 
extant.  He  himself  describes  three  of  them — Catilins 
conspiracies  >  see  page  40;  Captain  Mano ,  a  comedy; 
and  Praise  at  parting,  a  moral,  in  Playes  confuted ; 
the  passage  is  quoted  under  year  158a.  See  also  p.  18. 
ieh  xrnv  ,  Rev.  T.  Wilcocks  preaches  a  sermon  at  Paul’s  Cross, 

55  7 '  '  which  contains  the  first  distinct  reference  to  the  sump¬ 

tuous  Theatre  houses,’  as  yet  known,  see  page  8. 

’Dec  [ Ent.  Stat.  Hall,  and  a  copy  lodged, Dec.  2.]  John 

Northbrooke,  Minister  and  Preacher  of  the  word  of  God, 
publishes  A  treatise  wherein  Dicing,  Dauncing,  V ame 
playes  or  Enter  hides,  with  idle  pastimes,  &=c  commonly 
used  on  the  Sabboth  day,  are  reproued  by  the  authoritie 
of  the  worde  of  God  and  auncient  -writers.  Made  dia- 
loguewise.  This  work  contains  the  earliest  reference  to 
the  London  theatres  by  name,  see  page  9. 

The  clergy  generally  attack  plays.  “  The  abhomina- 
ble  practises  of  playes  in  London  haue  bene  by  godly 
preachers,  both  at  Paules  crosse  and  else  where  so  zeal¬ 
ously,  so  learnedly,  so  loudly  cried  out  vpon  to  small 
redresse ;  that  I  may  well  say  of  them,  as  the  Philoso¬ 
phers  reporte  of  the  moouing  of  the  heauens,  we  neuer 
heare  them,  because  we  euer  heare  them.” — Playes  con - 
futed.  Action  1.  Ed.  1582.  . 

.  *0  [Respecting  this  edition  Mr.  Collier  says,  Bibliog. 

57  Account  of  Early  Eng.  Lit.  ii.  43  “  For  which  we 

find  no  entry  in  the  Register  of  the  Stationers  Com¬ 
pany  :  perhaps  it  belonged  to  one  of  the  years  the  record 
of  which  is  missing.”]  Two  poems,  (reprinted  at  page  77) 
by  Gosson,  appear  at  the  end  of  T.  Nicholas’  Transla¬ 
tion  of  Sarate’s  History  of  the  West  Indies  of  this  year. 

Aug  24  (Bartholomew’s Day)  Rev.  John  Stockwood — School- 
masterofTunbridge— preaches  at  Paul’s  cross,  see  page  9. 

’Aug.  [Work  dated  Aug.  10.  Ent.  Stat.  Hall  Aug.  23.  ] 

[  Giovanni  1  Florio  his  First  frutes ;  dialogues  in  I talian 
and  English.  Prefixed  to  which  are  complimentary 
verses  by  Gosson  and  others.  [  I  have  only  seen  an  im- 
\  perfect  copy,  which  had  not  these  verses.] 


f 

IJ79-  ’Spring. 
Apr.  29. 

1579.  ’Aug. 

set.  24. 


Gosson,  about  this  time,  forsakes  the  stage,  and  pre¬ 
pares  his  invective.  For  his  reasons,  see  p.  11. 

[Ent.  Stat.  Hall  Dec.  2,  1578]  John  Lilly  publishes 
Euphues,  The  A  natomie  of  Wit. 

Rev.  Mr.  Spark,  in  his  rehearsal  sermon  at  Paul’s  cross 
calls  plays  and  theatres  ‘  the  nest  of  the  Devil  and  the 
sink  of  all  sin.’ — 2nd  and  -yrd  Blast.  Pref.  Ed.  1580. 

[Ent.  Stat.  Hall  July  22]  The  Schoole  of  Abuse: 
dedicated  to  Philip  Sidney. 

Gosson  goes  into  the  country  as  a  tutor.  “  I  coulde 
purge  my  selfe  of  this  sclaunder  [that  he  had  written 
plays  since  the  first  printing  of  his  Invective]  in  many 
words,  both  how  I  departed  from  the  City  of  London, 


Satirist,  tutor,  student,  probably  also  a  preacher :  living  probably  in  the  country. 


Oct  16. 


•Nov. 

aet.  24. 


1580.  *Aug. 
♦Oct. 

♦i58l« 

1582.  Feb.  23. 

i$Sa.  Apr. 

act.  27. 
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and  bestowed  my  time  in  teaching  yong  Gentlemen  in 
the  Countrie,  where  I  continue[d]  with  a  very  worshipfull 
Gentleman  and  reade  to  his  sonnes  in  his  owne  house: 
but  the  men  are  so  vaine,  and  their  credite  so  light  that 

the  least  worde  I  speake  is  inough  to  choke  them . 

Therefore  as  sonne  as  I  had  inueighed  against  Playes  [in 
his  Apologie  of  the  Schoole  of  Abuse]  I  withdrewe  my  selfe 
from  them  to  better  studies,  which  so  long  as  I  hue  I  trust 
to  follow.” — P layes  confited.  To  the  Reader.  Ed.  1582. 

Gosson  probably  remains  in  the  country  until  1582, 
when  he  published  Playes  confuted.  ‘  And  withered  in 
ye  countrie  for  want  of  sappe.’  See  passage  quoted 
under  1576. 

An  answer  almost  immediately  appears,  entitled 
Strange  News  out  of  Affrick.  There  is  no  copy  of  it 
extant.  All  that  is  known  of  it  is  from  Gosson’s  account 
of  it.  See  pp.  62-63. 

Edmund  Spenser,  aet.  27,  writing  on  this  day  to  Gabriel 
Harvey,  gives  him  Philip  Sidney’s  opinion  of  the  Schoole 
of  Abuse.  See  page  12. 

A  fellow-student  of  Gosson  at  Oxford  :  Thomas  Lodge, 
son  of  a  grocer,  Sir  Thomas  Lodge — who  was  Lord 
Mayor  in  1563 — writes  and  secretly  prints  an  answer  to 
Gosson.  [This  work  was  suppressed  by  authority,  so 
that  only  two  copies  are  known,  both  without  title-pages. 
The  Shakespeare  Society  reprinted  it  in  1853.] 

[Latin  preface  dated  $  Kal.  Nov.  Oct.  28.  Ent. 
Stat.  Hall  Nov.  7.]  The  Ephe7nerides  of  Phialo,  and 
A  short  Apologie  of  the  Schoole  of  Abuse.  The  latter 
evidently  written  in  the  country,  while  finishing  the 
former,  immediately  on  the  news  that  Lodge  was  at 
work  on  his  Honest  Excuses.  See  page  73. 

The  players,  in  revenge,  bring  out  Gosson’s  plays, 
see  under  1582. 

The  University  men  hold  aloof,  at  all  events  from 
written  controversy. 

[Ent.  Stat.  Hally  July  24.]  John  Lilly  publishes 
Euphues  his  England. 

[Ent.  Stat.  Hally  Oct.  18.]  A  seco?id  a7id  third 
blast  of  retrait  from  plaies  and  Theaters :  Sfc.  Set 
forth  by  Anglo-phile  Eutheo. 

About  this  year  Mr.,  afterwards  Sir  Philip  Sidney  is 
supposed  to  have  written  his  Apologie  for  Poe  trie,  first 
printed  in  159$. 

The  Play  of  Playes  brought  out  at  the  Theatre  in 
answer  to  Gosson.  All  that  is  known  of  it  is  from  his 
description  of  it  in  Playes  confuted.  He  there  states  its 
main  drift  to  be  that  ‘  Comedies  norish  delight,  and  de¬ 
light  should  neuer  be  taken  from  life/ — Action  4. 

[Ent.  Stat.  Hally  Apr.  16.]  Playes  confuted  in  flue 
actions ,  in  answer  to  Thomas  Lodge  and  the  Play  oj 
Playes. 

“  I  was  very  willing  to  write  at  this  time,  because  I 
was  enformed  by  some  of  yon  which  heard  it  with  your 
ears,  that  since  my  publishing  the  Schoole  of  Abuse,  two 
Playes  of  my  making  were  brought  to  the  Stage :  the 
one  was  a  cast  of  Italian  deuises,  called,  The  Comedie 
of  Captaine  Mario  :  the  other  a  Morall,  Praise  at  Part¬ 
ing.  These  they  very  impudently  affirme  to  be  written 
by  me  since  I  had  let  out  my  inuectiue  against  them.  I 
can  not  denie,  they  were  both  mine,  but  they  were  both 
penned  two  yeeres  at  the  least  before  I  forsoke  them,  as 


Rector  of  St.  Botolph,  London.  Rector  of  Gt.  Wigborough,  Essex.  Probably  student  and  preacher. 
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by  their  owne  friends  I  am  able  to  proue  :  but  they  haue 
got  suche  a  counterfaiting  vpon  the  Stage,  that  it  is 
growen  to  an  habite,  and  will  not  be  lefte.  God  know- 
eth,  before  whom  to  you  all  I  doe  protest  ....  since 
the  first  printing  of  my  Inuectiue,  to  this  day,  I  neuer 
made  Playe  foi  them  nor  any  other.  — Playes  confuted. 
To  the  Universities  Sfc 

[Ent.  Stat.  Ball ,  Mar.  1.  Date  of  work  May  1.] 
Phillip  Stubbes.  The  Anatomic  of  Abuses. 

[Ent.  Stat.  Hall,  Nov.  7.]  The  second  fart  of  the 
'  Anatomie  of  Abuses. 

[Ent.  Stat.  Hall ,  Nov.  4, 1383.]  Thomas  Lodge.  An 
Alarum  against  Usurers ;  in  the  preface  he  briefly 
replies  to  Playes  confuted.. 

Shakespeare  supposed  to  have  come  to  London, 
set.  31 .  Gosson  issues  a  second  edition  of  The  Efkemerides  of 

set.  32.  Also  this  year  a  second  edition  of  The  Schoole  of  Abuse. 

William  Rankins  publishes  A  Mirrour  of  Monsters. 


1 S9S  - 
1396. 


1398. 


83t.  40. 
ffit.  41. 


'  jiqi  Dec  6.  Gosson  is  made,  by  the  Queen,  Rector  of  Great  Wig- 
tet.  36.  borough,  in  Essex.  R.  Newcourt.  Ref.  Eccles.  u.  663. 
Ed.  1710.  , 

There  appears  anonymously  Pleasant  Quiff es  for 
Vf  start  Newfangled  Gentlewomen. 

It  reaches  a  second  edition.  _  “  The  authorship  of  Gos¬ 
son  is  ascertained  by  the  existence  of  a  presentation 
copy,  of  the  second  edition  of  1596,  with  the  words 
Authore  Stef  hen  Gosson ,  in  his  own  handwriting,  on 
the  first  leaf.”— J.  P.  Collier,  Schoole  of  Abuse.  xi.  Ed. 

Francis  Meres,  in  his  Palladis  Tamia,  Wits  Trea¬ 
sury,  p.  284,  writes  “  As  Theocritus  in  Greeke,  Virgil 
and  Mantuan  in  Latine,  Sanazzar  in  Italian,  and  the 
Authour  o i  Amyntce  Guadia  and  Walsinghams  Meli- 
bteus  are  the  best  for  pastorall :  so  amongst  vs  the  best 
in  this  kind  are  sir  Philif  Sidney,  master  Challener, 
S fencer,  Stefhan  Gosson,  Abraham  Fraunce  and  Bar- 
nefield." 

May  7.  Gosson  preaches,  at  Paul’sCross,  a  sermon  afterwards 


\ 


J  n,  VJU53UU  cvo  A  UU1  - - - - 

tet.  43.  published  under  tne  title  of  The  Tmmfet  of  Warre. 


(1600  Apr.  18.  Gosson  exchanges  livings  with  Rev.  J.  Arthur  Bright, 

tet.  43.  S.T.P.,  Prebend  of  St.  Paul’s.  Comes  to  live  in  town  as 
Rector  of  St.  Botolph,  Bishopsgate. — Newcourt,  i.  313. 

For  parochial  affairs  during  his  incumbency  see  New- 
court ,  i.  3 1 1. 

1603.  ftlar.  24.  James  I.  succeeds  to  tije  mnglfsi)  throne. 

1616.  Oct.  2.  Gosson  writes  a  letter  to  his  ‘ancient  freend’  Edward 

set.  61.  Alleyn  the  actor.  Reprinted  in  J.  P.  Collier’s  Memoirs 
of  Edward  Alleyn — Shakespeare  Soc.,  1841. 

1617.  Sep. 1. tet. 62  Heads  another  recommendation  to  Alleyn. — Idem. 
1624.  Feb.  13.  ‘Mister  Stephen  Gosson,  rector  of  this  parish  for 

set.  69  twenty  odd  yeare  past ;  who  departed  this  mortall  lyfe 
about  5  of  the  clocke  on  Friday  in  the  afternoone,  being 
the  thirteenthe  of  the  monthe,  and  buried  in  the  nighte, 
17  th  Feb.  1623,  aged  69’ — Extract  from  the  register  oj 
St.Botolfh;  quoted  Wood,  Ath.  Oxon.,  i.  673.  Ed.  1813. 

[This  record  fixes  Gosson’s  birth.  Feb.  13  fell  on  a 
,  Friday  in  1624,  on  a  Thursday  in  1623.  He  was  there- 

'  fore  bom  in  iS3S4 
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THE  SCHOOLE  OF  ABUSE. 


INTRODUCTION. 

ANY  efforts  have  been  made  in  the  prefent 
century — efpecially  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Collier 
and  Mr.  J.  O.  Halliwell —  towards  an 
exadt  knowledge  of  the  Englifh  Stage 
before  the  time  ol  Shakefpeare.  Apart 
from  the  intrinfic  intereft  of  the  rife  and  progrefs  of 
our  National  Drama,  fuch  an  inquiry  immediately  con¬ 
cerns  our  appreciation  of  the  great  dramatift  himfelf. 
No  juft  eflimate  of  his  genius  can  be  formed,  without 
taking  into  account  the  depth  from  which  he  raifed 
our  Stage.  No  fuch  account  can  be  reckoned,  without 
fome  knowledge  of  the  materials  which  he  found  to 
his  hand  on  coming  to  London,  about  1586;  of  the 
life  and  character  of  his  affociates ;  of  the  public 
reception  of  plays ;  and  of  the  adtion  and  readtion,  the 
one  on  the  other,  of  the  preachers,  the  populace,  the 
adtors,  and  the  dramatifls  of  that  age. 

It  is  from  Goffon’s  works  and  the  replies  which  they 
elicited,  that  we  incidentally  obtain  much  of  our  prefent 
knowledge,  refpedting  the  early  Stage  before  Shake¬ 
fpeare. 

About  the  year  1576,  public  theatres  for  dramatic 
performances  were  firfl  eflablifhed  in  England.  There¬ 
upon  there  broke  out  a  controverfy  as  to  the  morality 
or  immorality  of  plays,  theatres,  and  the  like,  which 
may  be  faid  to  have  continued  to  the  prefent  hour. 

Four  years  previous  to  this,  in  1572,  Parliament  had 
paffed  an  Adt,  which  declared,  among  others,  ‘  all 
Fencers  Bearewardes  Comon  Players  in  Enterludes 
and  Minftrels,  not  belonging  to  any  Baron  of  this  Realme 
or  towards  any  other  honorable  Perfonage  of  greater 
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Degree’  to  be  ‘  Roges  Vacabounds  and  Sturdye  Beg- 
gers:’  and,  as  fuch,  provided  for  them,  whether  male 
or  female,  as  follows : — On  firft  convidlion  ‘  to  bee 
grevouflye  whipped,  and  burnte  through  the  griftle  of  the 
right  Eare  with  an  hot  Yron  of  the  compaffe  of  an  Ynche 
about,  manifeftinge  his  or  her  rogyfhe  kinde  of  Lyef.’ 
A  fecond  offence  was  adjudged  felony.  A  third  offence 
entailed  death  without  benefit  of  clergy  or  fandluary.* 

While  the  wandering  players  were  thus  unanimoufly 
fuppreffed,  the  regular  companies  of  actors  were  the 
fubjedts  of  fore  contention.  Encouraged  by  the  Court, 
they  were  fcouted  by  the  City.  The  Corporation,  by 
a  Common  Council  Order  of  6  December,  1575,  ex¬ 
pelled  players  from  the  City  of  London.  Hitherto  the 
performances  had  taken  place  in  the  yards  of  the 
various  City  hoftels.  This  adt  led  to  the  eredtion  of 
large  public  theatres  without  the  ‘  liberties.’ 

The  firft  two  of  thefe  were  near  one  another  in 
Shoreditch.  One  was  called  the  Theatre ,  probably 
from  its  being  the  firft;  the  other  the  Curtain?  A 
third — built  by  John  Burbadge  and  the  reft  of  the  Earl 
of  Leicefter’s  company — was,  from  its  locality,  called  the 
Blackfriars  theatre.  Thefe  all  appear  to  have  been 
eredted  in  1576.  Other  playhoufes  followed.3 

The  earlieft  diftindt  reference  to  the  new  Play¬ 
houfes  that  I  have  met  with,  occurs  in  A  Sermon 
preached  at  Pawles  Croffe  on  Sunday  the  thirde  of 
November  1577  in  the  time  of  the  Plague ,  by  T.  W[il- 
cocks].  Of  which  the  colophon  is  Imprinted  at  London 
by  Frauncis  Coldocke.  Anno  Dom.  1578.  Februarij 
10.  The  preacher  thus  condemns  plays  : — 

Looke  but  vppon  the  common  playes  in  London,  and  fee  the 
multitude  that  flocketh  to  them  and  followeth  them  :  beholde 
the  fumptuous  Theatre  houfes,  a  continual  monument  of  Londons 
prodigalitie  and  folly.  But  I  vnderftande  they  are  nowe  forbidden 
bycaufe  of  the  plague,  I  like  the  pollicye  well  if  it  holde  ftill,  for 
a  difeafe  is  but  bodged  or  patched  vp  that  is  not  cured  in  the 
caufe,  and  the  caufe  of  plagues  is  finne,  if  you  looke  to  it  well : 
and  the  caufe  of  finne  are  playes  :  therefore  the  caufe  of  plagues 
are  playes.  p  46. 


14  Eliz. ,  c.  5. 
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The  next  notice  occurs  in  John  Northbrook e’s 
attack  on  the  flage  (fee  title  at  page  4).  This  work, 
which  probably  appeared  about  December,  1577,  is 
the  firit  that  diftindtly  names  any  of  the  London 
theatres.  In  the  dialogue  Youth  afks  Age, — 

Doe  you  fpeake  againft  thofe  places  alfo,  which  are  made  vp 
and  builded  for  fuch  Plaies  and  Enterludes,  as  the  Theatre  and 
Curtaine  is,  and  other  fuch  like  places  befides?  fol.  30. 

The  clergy  by  this  time  habitually  attack  the  Stage ; 
particularly  in  their  ‘Paul’s  Crofs  ’  fermons.  John 
Stockwood,  fchoolmafter  of  Tunbridge,  preaching  at 
the  Crofs  on  Bartholomew’s  day,  24th  Auguft,  1578, 
gives  us  in  his  fermon  the  following  infight  into  the 
abufes,  refort,  number,  and  profits  of  the  playhoufes 
at  this  very  early  period  of  their  hiftory  : — 

Wyll  not  a  fylthye  playe,  wyth  the  blaft  of  a  Trumpette,  fooner 
call  thyther  a  thoufande,  than  an  houres  tolling  of  a  Bell,  bring 
to  the  Sermon  a  hundred  ?  nay  euen  heere  in  the  Citie,  without 
it  be  at  this  place,  and  fome  other  certaine  ordinarie  audience, 
where  lhall  you  finde  a  reafonable  company?  whereas,  if  you 
reforte  to  the  Theatre,  the  Curtayne,  and  other  places  of  Playes 
in  the  Citie,  you  thall  on  the  Lords  day  haue  thefe  places,  with 
many  other  that  I  can  not  recken,  fo  full,  as  poffible  they  can 
throng,  befides  a  greate  number  of  other  lettes,  to  pull  from  the 
hearing  of  the  wo  rde,  ofwhich  I  will  fpeake  heereafter. — pp.  23-24. 

There  be  not  many  places  where  ye  word  is  preached  befides 
the  Lords  day  (I  woulde  to  God  there  were)  yet  euen  that  day 
the  better  parte  of  it  is  horriblie  prophaned  by  diuellithe  inuentions, 
as  with  Lords  of  Miflerule,  Morice  dauncers,  Maygames,  info- 
much  that  in  fome  places,  they  fhame  not  in  ye  time  of  diuine 
feruice,  to  come  and  daunce  aboute  the  Church,  and  without  to 
haue  men  naked  dauncing  in  nettes,  which  is  moft  filthie  :  for  the 
heathen  that  neuer  hadde  further  knowledge,  than  the  lighte  of 
nature,  haue  counted  it  fhamefull  for  a  Player  to  come  on  the 
flage  without  a  flop,  and  therefore  amongeft  Chriflians  I  hope 
fuche  beaflly  brutifhneffe  fhal  not  be  let  efcape  vripunifhed,  for 
whiche  ende  I  recite  it,  and  can  tell,  if  I  be  called,  where  it  was 
committed  within  thefe  fewe  weekes. 

What  fhould  I  fpeake  of  beafllye  Playes,  againfte  which  out 
of  this  place  euery  man  crieth  out?  haue  we  not  houfes  of 
purpofe  built  with  great  charges  for  the  maintenance  of  them, 
and  that  without  the  liberties,  as  who  woulde  fay,  there,  let  them 
faye  what  they  will  fay,  we  will  play.  I  know  not  how  I  might 
with  the  godly  learned  efpecially  more  difcommende  the  gorgeous 
Playing  place  eredled  in  the  fielder,  than  to  terme  it,  as  they 
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pleafe  to  haue  it  called,  a  Theatre.  ...  I  will  not  here  enter 
this  difputation,  whether  it  be  vtterly  vnlawfull  to  haue  anye 
playes,  but  will  onelye  ioine  in  this  iffue,  whether  in  a  Chriftian 
common  wealth  they  be  tolerable  on  the  Lords  day.  ...  If 
playing  in  the  Theatre  or  any  other  place  in  London,  as  there 
iare  by  fixe  that  I  know,  to  many  be  any  of  the  Lordes  wayes 
(whiche  I  fuppofe  there  is  none  fo  voide  of  knowledge  in  the 
|  world  wil  graunt)  then  not  only  it  may,  but  ought  to  be  vfed,  but 
if  it  be  any  of  the  wayes  of  man,  it  is  no  work  for  ye  Lords 
Sabaoth,  and  therfore  in  no  refpedle  tollerable  on  that  daye. 
pp.  133 — 136. 

For  reckening  with  the  leafte,  the  game  that  is  reaped  of 
eighte  ordinarie  places  in  the  Citie  whiche  I  knowe,  by  playing 
but  once  a  weeke  (whereas  many  times  they  play  twice  and 
fomtimes  thrice)  it  amounteth  to  2000.  pounds  by  the  yeare.  —  p. 
137- 

On  29th  April,  1579,  Mr.  Spark,  in  his  rehearfal 
fermon,  alfo  at  Paul’s  Crofs,  called  plays  and  theatres 
‘  the  neft  of  the  Devil  and  the  fink  of  all  fin.’ 

Such  are  the  notices  of  the  London  Stage,  previous 
to  the  appearance  of  the  prefent  work. 

A  young  Oxford  man,  of  very  confiderable  powers, 
Stephen  Goffon,  came  to  London  in  1576,  and  there 
entered  upon  a  life  of  intenfe  literary  adtivity.  We 
have  his  own  flatement  that,  at  the  lateft  by  the 
middle  of  1577,  he  had  written  two  plays — a  comedy, 
Captain  Mario ;  and  a  moral,  Praife  at  Parting.  We 
have  other  evidence  that,  within  hardly  more  than  two 
years,  befides  perfonally  adting  on  the  ftage ;  befides 
writing  feveral  tragedies  and  comedies,  of  which  he 
has  himfelf  defcribed  to  us  three ;  befides  occafional 
poems,  now  extant ;  that  he  attained  to  a  famous 
reputation  for  paftoral  poetry,  of  the  juflice  of  which 
we  have  now  no  means  of  eflimating,  but  which  made 
him  a  man  of  mark  in  the  eyes  of  his  contemporaries. 
And  all  this  between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and 
twenty-four  years. 

An  elegy  at  the  end  of  the  Kerton’s  tranflation  of 
the  Mirror  of  Man's  Life  in  1576,  reprinted  at  page 
76 ;  two  poems  at  the  end  of  T.  Nicholas’  tranfla¬ 
tion  of  Auguftine  Sarate’s  Hiflory  of  the  Weft  Indies 
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in  1578,  reprinted  at  page  77;  and  forne  compli¬ 
mentary  verfes  prefixed  to  Giovanni  Florio’s  Firjl 
Fruites,  alfo  in  1578,  are  the  only  fpecimens  of  his 
early  poetry,  that  have  come  down  to  us. 

Diftinguifhed  as  a  Poet  and  as  a  Dramatift,  if  not 
as  an  A 61  or ;  gathering  fame  with  a  full  hand,  what 
changed  Goffon  in  his  career,  his  thoughts,  his  pur- 
pofes  ?  what  turned  him  from  a  courfe  which  would  have 
made  him  a  not  unworthy  affociate  of  Shakefpeare, 
and  in  which  he  would  probably  have  enriched  our 
Englifh  Drama?  We  can  but  give  his  own  affirma¬ 
tion,  which  is  alfo  an  expofition  of  his  defign  in  writing 
the  prefent  work  : — 

“  When  I  firlt  gaue  my  felfe  to  the  fludie  of  Poetrie, 
and  to  fet  my  cunning  abroache,  by  penning  Tragedies , 
and  Comedies  in  the  Citie  of  London ;  perceiuing  fuch 
a  Gordians  knot  of  diforder  in  euery  play  houfe  as 
woulde  neuer  be  loofed  without  extremitie,  I  thought 
it  better  with  Alexander  to  draw  ye  fword  that  ffiould 
knappe  it  a  funder  at  one  ftroke,  then  to  feeke  ouer- 
nicely  or  gingerly  to  vndoe  it,  with  the  Ioffe  of  my 
time  and  wante  of  fucceffe.  This  caufed  mee  to  bidde 
them  the  bafe  at  their  owne  gole,  and  to  geue  them  a 
volley  of  heathen  writers  :  that  our  diuines  confider- 
ing  the  daunger  of  fuclie  houfes  as  are  fet  vp  in  London 
againft  the  Lord,  might  batter  them  thoroughly  with 
greater  fhotte.”  * 

That  from  which  he  revolted,  therefore,  was  the  dif¬ 
order  imported  into  the  focial  life  of  London  by  the 
public  reprefentation  of  plays  at  thefe  new  theatres. 
He  did  not  contravene  the  written  Drama,  but  the 
Drama  a6ted  : — 

“  Whatfoeuer  fuch  Playes  as  conteine  good  matter, 
are  fet  out  in  print,  may  be  read  with  profite,  but 
cannot  be  playd,  without  a  manifeft  breach  of  Gods 
commaundement.  .  .  . 

“  A6tion,  pronuntiation,  apparel,  agility,  muficke, 
feuerally  confidered  are  the  good  bleffings  of  God, 

*  Playes  confuted ,  Action  i.  Ed.  1582. 
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nothing  hurtfull  of  their  owne  nature,  yet  being  bound 
vp  together  in  a  bundle,  to  fet  out  the  pompe,  the  plaies, 
the  inuentions  of  the  Diuell,  it  is  abhominable  in  the 
fight  of  God,  and  not  to  befuffred  among  Chriflians.”* 

One  can  hardly  read  the  life  and  works  of  Goffon, 
without  having  fome  admiration  for  his  talents,  fome 
refpedt  for  his  charadler.  His  career  fhows  him  to 
have  been  courageous,  confident,  God-fearing.  A 
Puritan,  in  the  contemptuous  nickname  ufe  of  that 
word,  he  was  not.  His  works  prove  him  to  have  been 
genial  in  difpofition ;  difcriminating  and  good-tempered, 
even  in  his  fatire ;  pithy  and  witty,  after  the  fafhion  of 
his  day,  in  his  ftyle ;  varied  and  extenfive  in  his  read¬ 
ing  ;  and  not  unfkilled  in  poefy. 

We  have  barely  fpace  to  note  an  afcertained  point 
of  contact  between  Goffon,  Spenfer,  and  Sidney.  It 
will  be  feen  that  Goffon  dedicated  the  prefent  work  to 
Mr.,  afterwards  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  This  he  did  with¬ 
out  obtaining  permiffion  beforehand ;  whether  in  fatire, 
as  to  a  chief  among  Poets,  or  in  fober  earn  eft,  as  to  a 
qualified  and  impartial  umpire,  may  not  now  be  de¬ 
terminable. 

Edmund  Spenfer — then  about  twenty-feven  years  of 
age, — writing,  on  the  16th  Ofitober,  1579,  from  Ley- 
cefter  Houfe,  to  Gabriel  Harvey  at  Cambridge,  thus 
expreffes  the  opinion  of  himfelf  and  of  that  fmall  lite¬ 
rary  fociety  of  which  the  prefident  was  Sidney,  and  the 
name  ’ApEioTraytl)  : — 

“  Newe  Bookes  I  heare  of  none,  but  only  of  one, 
that  writing  a  certaine  Booke,  called  The  Schoole  of 
Abufe ,  and  dedicating  it  to  Maifter  Sidney,  was  for  hys 
labor  fcorned :  if  at  leafte  it  be  in  the  goodneffe  of 
that  nature  to  fcorne.  Suche  follie  is  it,  not  to  regarde 
aforehande  the  inclination  and  qualitie  of  him,  to  whom 
we  dedicate  oure  Bookes.”f 

.  *  Playes  confuted ,  Action  3.  Yet,  J  Three  proper  and  wittie \  fami- 
m  the  present  work,  see  page  40,  he  liar  Letters:  by  Immerito  [Spen- 
acknowledges  certain  plays  to  be  ser]  and  G.  H.,  p.  54.  London  [Lnt. 
without  rebuke  in  the  acting,  only  Stat.  Hall.  30  June]  1580. 
not  to  be  commonly  shown. 
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Goffon  was,  about  this  very  time,  writing,  probably  in 
the  country,  his  Ephemerides  of  Phialo.  Ignorant  of 
this  cenfure,  he  dedicates  his  new  work  again  to 
‘  Mailer  Phillipp  Sydney  Efquier.’  Spenfer’s  letter 
appearing  in  print  about  the  middle  of  1580,  Goffon 
would  learn  Sidney’s  opinion  of  his  Invedlive,  fo  that 
his  next  work,  Playes  confuted  in  Fiue  Actions,  pub- 
lifhed  in  1582,  is  dedicated  to  Sir  Francis  Walfmgham, 
Sidney’s  newly  acquired  father-in-law. 

It  is  highly  probable,  if  not  abfolutely  demonflrable, 
that  to  Goffon’s  Schoole  of  Abufe  we  are  indebted  for 
Sidney’s  Apologie  for  Poetrie-,  who,  in  thus  Hating  the 
occafion  of  his  Apotogie,  feems  pointedly  to  refer  both 
to  Goffon’s  attack  and  to  his  learning. 

“I  .  .  .  who  (I  knowe  not  by  what  mifchance)  in 
thefe  my  not  old  yeres  and  ideleft  times,  hauing  dipt 
into  the  title  of  a  Poet,  am  prouoked  to  fay  fomthing 
vnto  you  in  the  defence  of  that  my  vneledted  vocation, 
which  if  I  handle  with  more  good  will  then  good 
reafons,  beare  with  me.  .  .  .  And  yet  I  mull  fay,  that 
as  I  haue  iuft  caufe  to  make  a  pittiful  defence  of  poore 
Poetry,  which  from  almoft  the  higheft  eflimation  of 
learning,  is  fallen  to  be  the  laughingflocke  of  children. 
So  haue  I  need  to  bring  fome  more  auaileable  proofes  : 
fith  the  former  is  by  no  man  barred  of  his  deferued 
credite,  the  fillylatter  hath  had  euen  the  names  ofPhilofo- 
phers  vfed  to  the  defacing  of  it,  with  great  danger  of 
ciuill  war  among  the  Mufes.  And  firfl,  truly  to  al  them 
that  profefling  learning  inueigh  againlt  Poetry.  .  . 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  popular  Englifh  invedtive 
againlt  poetiy,  previous  to  Sidney’s  death,  other  than 
the  prefent  work. 

'  Apologie JoJ  Poetrie,  p  8.  Ed.  159S. 
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T  To  the  right  noble 

Gentleman,  Matter  Philip  Sidney 
Efquier,  Stephan  Goffon  mijheth  health 
of  body,  wealth  of  minde,  rewarde 
of  vertue,  aduancement  of  honour, 
and  goood  fuccefle  in  godly 
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Aligula  lying  in  Fraunce  with  a  greate  armie 
of  fighting  menne,  brought  all  his  force,  on 
a  fudden  to  the  Sea  fide,  as  though  hee 
intended  to  cutte  ouer,  and  inuade  Eng- 
lande  :  when  he  came  to  the  fhore,  his 
Souldiers  were  prefentlyfet  in  araye,him  felfe  fhipped  in 
a  fmall  barke,  weyed  Ancors,  and  lanched  out ;  he  had 
not  played  long  in  the  Sea,  wafting  too  and  fro,  at  his 
pleafure,  but  he  returned  agayne,  ftroke  fayle,  gaue 
allarme  to  his  fouldiers  in  token  of  battaile,  and  charged 
euerie  man  too  gather  cockles.  I  knowe  not  (right  wor- 
fhipfull)  whether  my  felfe  be  as  frantike  as  Caligula  in 
my  proceedings,  becaufe  that  after  I  haue  fet  out  the 
flag  of  defiance  to  fome  abufes,  I  may  feeme  well 
ynough  too  ftrike  vp  the  drumme,  and  bring  all  my 
power  to  a  vaine  tkirmilhe.  The  title  of  my  book 
doth  promife  much,  the  volume  you  fee  is  very  little: 
and  Athens  I  can  not  beare  out  my  follie  by  authoritie, 
like  an  Emperour ;  I  wil  craue  pardon  for  my  Phrenzie, 
by  fubmiffion,  as  your  woorfhippes  too  commaunde. 
The  Schoole  which  I  builde,  is  narrowe,  and  at  the 
firft  blufhe  appeareth  but  a  doggehole ;  yet  fmall 
Cloudes  carie  water;  flender  threedes  fowe  fure  ftiches; 
little  heares  haue  their  fhadowes  ;  blunt  Hones  whette 
kniues ;  from  hard  rockes,  flow  foft  fpringes ;  the  whole 
worlde  is  drawen  in  a  mappe ;  Homers  Iliades  in  a 
nutte  Ihell ;  a  Kings  pidture  in  a  pennie ;  Little 
Chefl.es  may  holde  greate  Treafure ;  a  fewe  Cyphers 
contayne  the  fubftance  of  a  rich  Merchant ;  The 
fhortefte  Pamphlette  may  flirowde  matter;  The  hardefl. 
heade  may  giue  light ;  and  the  harfheft  penne  maye 
iette  downe  fomewhat  woorth  the  reading. 

Hee  that  hath  bin  fhooke  with  a  fierce  ague,  giueth 
good  counfell  to  his  friends  when  he  is  wel :  When 
Ouid  had  roaued  long  on  the  Seas  of  wantonnelfe,  hee 
became  a  good  Pilot  to  all  that  followed,  and  printed 
a  carde  of  euerie  daunger :  and  I  perfwade  my  felfe. 
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that  feeing  the  abufes  which  I  reueale,  trying  them 
thorowly  to  my  hurt,  and  bearing  the  flench  of  them 
yet  in  my  owne  nofe ;  I  may  beft  make  the  frame, 
found  the  fchoole,  and  reade  the  firft  ledture  of  all 
my  felfe,  too  warne  euery  man  to  auoyde  the  perill. 
Wherein  I  am  contrary  to  Simonides,  for  hee  was  euer 
flowe  to  vtter,  and  fwift  to  conceale,  beeing  more 
forrowefull,  that  he  had  fpoken,  then  that  hee  had  held 
his  peace.  But  I  accufe  my  felfe  of  difcourtefie  too 
my  friendes,  in  keeping  thefe  abufes  fo  long  fecret,  and 
nowe  thinke  my  duetie  difcharged  in  layinge  them  open. 

A  good  Phifition  when  the  difeafe  cannot  be  cured 
within,  thrufteth  the  corruption  out  in  the  face,  and 
deliuereth  his  Patient  to  the  Chirurgion :  Though  my 
fkill  in  Phificke  bee  fmall,  I  haue  fome  experience  in 
thefe  maladyes,  which  I  thrufl  out  with  my  penne  too 
euery  mans  viewe,  yeelding  the  ranke  flelhe  to  the 
Chirurgions  knife,  and  fo  ridde  my  handes  of  the  cure, 
for  it  paffeth  my  cunning  too  heale  them  priuily. 

If  your  Worlhippe  vouchfafe  to  enter  the  Schoole 
doore,  and  walke  an  hower  or  twaine  within  for  your 
pleafure,  you  fhall  fee  what  I  teach,  which  prefente 
my  Schoole,  my  cunning,  and  my  felfe  to  your  worthy 
Patronage.  Befeeching  you,  though  I  bidde  you  to 
Dinner,  not  to  looke  for  a  feafl  fit  for  the  curious  tafle 
of  a  perfedl  Courtier :  but  too  imitate  Philip  of  Mace- 
don,  who  beeing  inuited  to  a  Farmers  houfe,  when  hee 
came  from  Hunting,  brought  a  greater  trayne  than  the 
poore  man  looked  for :  When  they  were  fette,  the  good 
Philip  perceiuing  his  Hofle  forowfull,  for  want  of 
meate  to  fatiffie  fo  many,  exhorted  his  friends  to 
keepe  their  ftomackes  for  the  feconde  courfe  :  where- 
vppon  euery  man  fedde  modeflly  on  that  whiche  floode 
before  him,  and  lefte  meate  inough  at  the  taking  vppe 
of  the  table.  And  I  trufl  if  your  Worlhippe  feede 
fparingly  on  this,  (too  comforte  your  poore  Hofle)  in 
hope  of  a  better  courfe  heereafter,  though  the  Difhes  be 
fewe,  that  I  fet  before  you, 
they  fhall  for  this  time 

fuffice  your  felfe  Your  Wor'hippes  to 
and  a  great  ma-  commaund,  Stephan 
®  -ny  moe.  Go[fon. 


To  the  Reader. 

Entlemen,  and  others,  you  may  wel  thinke 
that  I  fell  my  corne,and  eate  Chaffe ;  barter 
my  wine,  and  drinkeWater  ;  fithltake  vpon 
mee  to  driue  you  from  Playes,  when  mine 
owne  woorkes  are  dayly  to  be  feene  vpon 
flages,  as  fufficient  witneffes  of  mine  owne  folly,  and 
feuere  Iudges  againfte  my  felfe.  But  if  you  fawe  how 
many  teares  of  forrowe  mine  eyes  fhed,  when  I  be- 
holde  them  ;  or  how  many  drops  of  blood  my  heart 
fweates,  when  I  remember  them;  you  would  not  fo 
much  blame  me  for  miffefpending  my  time,  when  I 
knew  not  what  I  did  ;  as  commend  mee  at  the  lalte, 
for  recouering  my  fteppes,  with  grauer  counfell.  After- 
wittes  are  euer  bell,  burnt  Children  dread  the  fire.  I 
haue  feene  that  which  you  behold,  and  I  Ihun  that 
which  you  frequent.  And  that  I  might  the  eafier  pull 
your  mindes  from  fuch  lludyes,  drawe  your  feete  from 
fuch  places ;  I  haue  fente  you  a  Schoole  of  thofe  abufes, 
which  I  haue  gathered  by  obferuation. 

Theodorus  the  Atheift  complayned,  that  his  fchollers 
were  woont,  how  plaine  foeuer  he  fpake,  to  mifconfier 
him  ;  howe  right  foeuer  hee  wrote,  to  wrelt  him  :  And 
I  looke  for  fome  fuch  Auditors  in  my  Schoole,  as  of 
rancour  will  hit  me,  how  foeuer  I  warde ;  or  of  Itomake 
affayle  mee,  howe  foeuer  I  bee  garded  ;  making  black 
of  white,  Chalke  of  Cheefe,  the  full  Moone  of  a  meffe 
of  Cruddes.  Thefe  are  fuch  as  with  curlt  Curres  barke 
at  euery  man  but  their  owne  friendes :  thefe  fnatch  vp 
bones  in  open  ftreetes,  and  byte  them  with  madneffe 
in  fecrete  corners :  thefe  with  lharpe  windes,  pearce 
fubtiler  in  narrowe  lanes  then  in  large  fieldes.  And 
fith  there  is  neither  authorise  in  me  to  bridle  their 
tongues,  nor  reafon  in  them  to  rule  their  owne  talke ; 
1  am  contented  to  fuffer  their  taunts;  requelling 
you  which  are  Gentlemen,  of  curtefie  to  beare  with 
me,  and  becaufe  you  are  learned  amende  the  faultes 
freendly,  which  efcape  the 

Preffe  :  The  ignoraunt  I  knowe 
will  fwallow  them  downe, 

and  digeft  them  with  Yours  Stephan 

eafe.  Farewel.  GolTon. 


^  The  Schoole  of  Abufe. 


HE Syraa/f ansvfed  fuch  varietie  of  difhes  in 
theyr  banquets,  that  when  they  were  fette, 
and  their  boordes  furnithed,  they  were  many 
times  in  doubt,  which  they  fhoulde  touth 
firft,  or  talle  lafl.  And  in  my  opinion  the 
worlde  giueth  euery  writer  fo  large  a  fielde  to  walke  in, 
that  before  he  fet  penne  to  the  booke,  he  fhall  find  him 
felfe  feafted  at  Syracufa,  vncertaine  where  to  begin,  or 
when  to  end.  This  caufed  Pindarus  too  queftion  with 
his  Mufe,  whether  he  were  better  with  his  art  to  difcifer 
the  life  of  yeNimp[h]e  Melia,  or  Cadmus  encounter  with 
the  Dragon,  or  the  warres  of  Hercules,  at  the  walles  of 
Thebes,  or  Bacchus  cuppes,  or  Venus  iugling.  Hee 
fawe  fo  many  turninges  layde  open  to  his  feete,  that  hee 
knewe  not  which  way  to  bende  his  pace. 

Therfore  as  I  cannot  but  commende  his  wifedome, 
which  in  banqueting  feedes  moll  vpon  that,  that  doth 
nourith  beft ;  fo  muft  I  difprayfe  his  methode  in  writ¬ 
ing,  which  following  the  courfe  of  amarous  Poets,  dwell- 
eth  longeft  in  thofe  pointes,  that  profite  leaft ;  and 
like  a  wanton  whelpe,  leaueth  the  game,  to  runne  riot. 
The  Scarabe  (lies  ouer  many  a  fweete  flower,  and  lightes 
in  a  cowfhard  :  It  is  the  cuftome  of  the  flye  to  leaue 
the  found  places  of  the  Horfe,  and  fuck  at  the  Botch : 
The  nature  of  Colloquintida,  to  draw  the  worft  humours 
too  it  felfe :  The  maner  of  fwine,  to  forfake  the  fayre 
fieldes,  and  wallow  in  the  myre  :  And  the  whole  prac- 
tife  of  Poets,  eyther  with  fables  to  fhew  theyr  abufes, 
or  with  plaine  tearmes  to  vnfold  theyr  mifchiefe,  dif- 
couer  theyr  fhame,  difcredit  them  felues,  and  difperfe 
their  poyfon  through  all  the  worlde.  Virgill  fweates  in 
defcribyng  his  Gnat :  Ouid  beftirreth  him  to  paint  out 
his  Flea :  the  one  thewes  his  art  in  the  lull  of  Dido, 
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the  other  his  cunning  in  the  incefte  of  Myrrha,  and 
that  trumpet  of  Baudrie,  the  Craft  of  loue. 

I  mufl  confeffe  that  Poets  are  the  whetflones  of 
wit,  notwithftanding  that  wit  is  dearly  bought :  where 
hony  and  gall  are  mixed,  it  will  be  hard  to  feupr  the 
one  from  the  other  The  deceitfull  Phifition  giueth 
fweete  Syrropes  to  make  his  poyfon  goe  downe  the 
fmoother :  The  Iuggler  cafleth  a  myfl  to  worke  the 
clofer :  The  Syrens  fong  is  the  Saylers  wrack  :  The 
Fowlers  whiftle,  the  birdes  death :  The  wholefome 
bayte,  the  fifhes  bane  :  The  Harpies  haue  Virgins  faces, 
and  vultures  Talentes :  Hyena  fpeakes  like  a  friend,  and 
devoures  like  a  Foe :  The  calmefl  Seas  hide  dangerous 
Rockes :  the  Woolf  iettes  in  Weathers  felles:  Manygood 
fentences  are  fpoken  by  Danus, to  fhadowe  his  knauery : 
and  written  by  Poets,  as  ornamentes  to  beautifye  their 
woorkes,  and  fette  theyr  trumperie  too  fale  without  fuf- 
pedt. 

But  if  you  looke  well  too  Epceus  horfe,  you  fhall 
finde  in  his  bowels  the  deftrudtion  of  Troy  :  open  the 
fepulchre  of  Semyramis ,  whofe  Title  promifeth  fuche 
wealth  to  the  Kinges  of  Perfta,  you  fhall  fee  nothing 
but  deade  bones :  Rippe  vp  the  golden  Ball,  that  Nero 
confecrated  to  Iupiter  Capitollinus,  you  fhall  haue  it 
fluffed  with  the  fhauinges  of  his  Beard :  pul  off  the 
vifard  that  Poets  mafke  in,  you  fhall  difclofe  their  re- 
proch,  bewray  their  vanitie,  loth  their  wantonneffe,  la¬ 
ment  their  follie,  and  perceiue  their  fharpe  fayings  to 
be  placed  as  Pearles  in  Dunghils,  frefh  pictures  on 
rotten  walles,  chafte  Matrons  apparel  on  common  Cur- 
tefans.  Thefe  are  the  Cuppes  of  Circes,  that  turne 
reafonable  Creatures  into  brute  Beafles,  the  balles  of 
Hippomenes ,  that  hinder  the  courfe  of  Atalanta  ;  and 
the  blocks  of  the  Diuel  that  are  call  in  our  wayes,  to 
cut  off  the  rafe  of  toward  wittes.  No  marueyle  though 
Plato  fhut  them  out  of  his  Schoole,  and  banifhed  them 
quite  from  his  common  wealth,  as  effeminate  writers, 
vnprofitable  members,  and  vtter  enimies  to  vertue. 

The  Romans  were  verie  defirous  to  imitate  the 
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Greekes,  and  yet  verie  loth  to  receiue  their  Poets :  in- 
fomuch  that  Cato  layth  it  in  the  difhe  of  Marcus  the 
noble  as  a  foule  reproche,  that  in  the  time  of  his  Con- 
fulfhippe,  hee  brought  Ennuis  the  Poet  into  his  pro 
uince.  Tullie  accuftomed  to  read  them  with  great 
diligence  in  his  youth,  but  when  hee  waxed  grauer  in 
ftudie,  elder  in  yeares,  riper  in  iudgement,  hee  ac- 
compted  them  the  fathers  of  lyes,  Pipes  of 
vanitie,  and  Schooles  of  Abufe.  Maximus  usc  '2' 
Tyrius  takethvppon  him  to  defendthe  difciplineofthefe 
Doctors  vnder  the  name  of  Homer ,  wrefting  the  rath- 
nes  of  Aiax,  to  valour;  the  cowardice  of  Vliffes ,  to 
Policie  ;  the  dotage  of  Neflor,  to  graue  counfell ;  and 
the  battaile  of  Troy,  too  the  woonderfull  conflict  of 
the  foure  Elementes :  where  Iuno  which  is  counted 
the  ayre,  fettes  in  her  foote  to  take  vp  the  ftrife,  and 
fteps  boldly  betwixt  them  to  part  the  fray.  It  is  a 
Pageantwoorth  the  fight,  to  beholde  how  he  labors  with 
Mountaines  to  bring  foorth  Mife  ;  much  like  to  fome  oi 
thofe  Players,  that  come  to  the  fcaffold  with  Drum  and 
Trumpet  to  profer  fkirmifhe,  and  when  they  A  desperate 

haue  founded  Allarme,  off  go  the  peeces  conflict, 
to  encounter  a  fhadow,  or  conquere  a  Paper  monfter. 
You  will  fmile  I  am  fure  if  you  read  it,  to  fee  how 
this  morall  Philofopher  toyles  too  draw  the  Lyons 
fkin  vpon  AEfops  Affe.  Hercules  fhoes  on  a  childes 
feete,  amplyfying  that  which  the  more  it  is  ftirred, 
the  more  it  ftinkes  ;  the  leffe  it  is  talked  of,  the  bet¬ 
ter  it  is  liked ;  and  as  waywarde  children,  the  more 
they  bee  flatered,  the  worfe  they  are  ;  or  as  curff  fores 
with  often  touching  waxe  angry,  and  run  the  longer 
without  healing.  He  attributeth  the  beginning  of  ver- 
tue  to  Minerua ,  of  friendfhip  to  Venus,  and  the  roote 
of  all  handy  crafts  to  Vulcan ;  but  if  he  had  broke  his 
arme  afwel  as  his  legge,  when  he  fel  out  of  heauen 
into  Lemnos ,  either  Apollo  muff  haue  played  the 
Bonefetter,  or  euery  occupation  beene  laide  a  water. 
Plato  when  he  fawe  the  doftrine  of  Poets  banish- 
thefe  Teachers,  neither  for  profite,  necef-  ed  by  Plata 
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fary,  nor  to  be  wifhed  for  pleafure,  gaue  them  all 
Tlmnnmf^  entertainment,  not  fuffering  them  once  to 
fnew  their  faces  in  a  reformed  common  wealthy  And 
the  fame  Tyrius  that  layes  fuch  a  foundation  for 
Poets,  in  the  name  of  Homer ,  ouerthrows  his  whole 
building  in  the  perfon  of  Mithecus ,  which  was  an 
excellent  Cooke  among  the  Greekes,  and  afmuch 
honored  for  his  confections,  as  Phidias  for  his  earning. 
But  when  he  came  to  Sparta,  thinking  there  for  his 
cunning  to  be  accounted  a  God,  the  good  lawes  of 
Licurgus,  and  cultom  of  the  country  were  to  hot  for 
his  diet.  The  gouernors  banifhed  him  and  his  art, 
and  al  the  inhabitants  folowing  the  fteppes  of  their 
Predeceffors,  vfed  not  with  dainties  to  prouoke  appe¬ 
tite,  but  with  labour  and  trauell  too  whette  their 
ftomackes  to  their  meate.  I  may  well  liken  Homer 
to  Mithecus ,  and  Poets  to  Cookes  the  poetes  and 
pleafures  of  the  one  winnes  the  body  from  Cookes  com- 
labor,  and  conquereth  the  fenfe ;  the  al-  pare  toglt  er' 
lurement  of  the  other  drawes  the  mind  from  vertue, 
and  confoundeth  wit.  As  in  euery  perfedt  common 
wealth  there  ought  to  be  good  laws  eftablifhed,  right 
mainteined,  wrong  repreffed,  vertue  rewarded,  vice 
punifhed,  and  all  maner  of  abufes  thoroughly  purged  : 
So  ought  there  fuch  fchooles  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
fame  to  be  aduaunced,  that  young  men  may  bee 
taught  that  in  greene  yeeres,  that  becomes  them  to 
praeftife  in  gray  haires. 

Anacharfis  beeing  demaunded  of  a  Greeke ,  poetr!e  in 

whether  they  had  not  inftrumentes  of  Scythia  with- 
Muficke,  or  Schooles  of  Poetrie  in  Scythia ,  °p}^ux'mA^a- 
anfwered,  yes,  and  that  without  vice,  as  without  a 
though  it  were  either  impoffible,  or  incre-  e  °w' 
dible,  that  no  abufe  fhould  be  learned  where  fuch 
leffons  are  taught,  and  fuch  fchooles  mainteined. 

Salujl  in  deferibing  the  nurture  of  Sempronia ,  com- 
mendeth  her  witte  in  that  fhee  coulde  frame  her 
felfe  to  all  companies,  too  talke  diferetely  with  wyfe 
men,  and  vaynely  with  wantons,  taking  a  quip  ere  it 
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came  too  grounde,  and  returning  it  back  without  a 
faulte.  She  was  taught  (faith  he)  both  Greek  and 
Latine,  the  could  verfifie,  fing,  and  daunce,  better 
then  became  an  honeft  woman.  Sappho  was  fkilfull 
in  Poetrie  and  fung  wel,  but  fhe  was  QUalitjes  ai. 
whorifh.  I  fet  not  this  downe  too  con-  lowed  in  wo- 
demne  the  giftes  of  verfifying,  daunfmg  men' 
or  fingyng  in  women,  fo  they  bee  vfed  with  meane, 
and  exercifed  in  due  tyme.  But  to  fhew  you  that  as  by 
Anacharfts  report  the  Scythians  did  it  without  offence : 
fo  one  Swalowe  bringes  not  Sommer;  nor  one  particular 
example  fufficient  proofe  for  a  generall  precept.  Whyte 
filuer,  drawes  a  blacke  lyne;  Fyre  is  as  hurtfull,  as 
healthie  ;  Water  as  daungerous,  as  it  is  commodious; 
and  thefe  qualities  as  harde  to  bee  wel  vfed  when  we 
haue  them,  as  they  are  to  be  learned  before  wee  get 
them.  Hee  that  goes  to  Sea,  muft  fmel  of  the  Ship  ; 
and  that  fayles  into  Poets  wil  fauour  of  Pitch. 

C.  Marius  in  the  affembly  of  the  whole  Sallust 
Senate  at  Rome ,  in  a  folemne  oration, 
giueth  an  account  of  his  bringing  vp  :  he  fheweth  that 
he  hath  beene  taught  to  lye  on  the  ground,  to  fuffer 
all  weathers,  to  leade  men,  to  ftrike  his  foe,  to  feare 
nothing  but  an  euill  name  :  and  chalengeth  praife  vnto 
him  felfe,  in  that  hee  neuer  learned  the  Greeke  tongue, 
neither  ment  to  be  inftrudted  in  it  heerafter,  either  that 
he  thought  it  too  farre  a  iourney  to  fetche  learning 
beyonde  the  fielde,  or  becaufe  he  doubted  the  abufes 
of  thofe  Schooles,  where  Poets  were  euer  Poets  chiefe 
the  head  Maifters.  Tiberius  the  Emperour  Masters  in 
fawe  fomewhat,  when  he  iudged  Scaurus  reece' 
to  death  for  writing  a  Tragidie :  Auguflus,  when  hee 
banifhed  Ouid\  And  Nero  when  he  charged  Poets  ban 
Lucan ,  to  put  vp  his  pipes,  to  flay  his  penne  ished  from 
and  write  no  more.  Burrus  and  Seneca  Kome- 
the  fchoolemaifters  of  Nero  are  flowted  and  hated  of  the 
people,  for  teaching  their  Scholer  the  fong  Dion  in  vita 
of  Attis.  For  Dion  faith,  that  the  hearing  Nerc’lts- 
thereof  wroonge  laughter  and  teares  from  mofl  of  thofe 
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that  were  then  about  him.  Wherby  I  iudge  that 
they  fcorned  the  folly  of  the  teachers,  and  lamented 
the  frenzie  of  the  Scholer,  who  beeing  Emperour  of 
Rome,  and  bearing  the  weight  of  the  whole  common 
wealth  vppon  his  fhoulders,  was  eafier  to  bee  drawen 
to  vanitie  by  wanton  Poets,  then  to  good  gouernment 
by  the  fatherly  counfell  of  graue  Senators.  They  were 
condemned  to  dye  by  the  lawes  of  the  Heathens,  which 
inchaunted  the  graine  in  other  mens  grounds  :  and  are 
not  they  accurfed  thinke  you  by  the  mouth  of  God, 
which  hauing  the  gouernment  of  young  Princes,  with 
Poetical  fantafies  draw  them  to  the  fchooles  of  their 
owne  abufes,  bewitching  the  graine  in  the  greene 
blade,  that  was  fowed  for  the  fuflenance  of  many 
thoufands,  and  poifoning  the  fpring  with  their  amorous 
layes,  whence  the  whole  common  wealth  fhould  fetch 
water?  But  to  leaue  the  fcepter  to  Iupiter,  and  inft.ru  <5t- 
ing  of  Princes  to  Plutarch  and  Xenophon ,  I  will  beare 
a  lowe  fayle,  and  rowe  neere  the  fhore,  leafl  I  chaunce 
to  bee  carried  beyonde  my  reache,  or  runne  a  grounde 
in  thofe  Coafls  which  I  neuer  knewe.  My  onely 
endeuour  fhalbe  to  fhow  you  that  in  a  rough  call, 
which  I  fee  in  a  cloude,  loking  through  my  fingers. 

And  becaufe  I  haue  bene  matriculated  my  felfe  in 
the  fchoole,  where  fo  many  abufes  florifh,  I  wil  imi¬ 
tate  ye  dogs  of  XEgypt ,  which  comming  to  the  bancks 
of  Nylus  too  quenche  their  thirfte,  fyp  and  away, 
drinke  running,  left  they  bee  fnapte  fhort  for  a  pray  too 
Crocodiles.  I  fhoulde  tel  tales  out  of  the  Schoole, 
and  bee  Ferruled  for  my  faulte,  or  hyffed  at  for  a  blab] 
yf  I  layde  al  the  orders  open  before  your  eyes.  You 
are  no  fooner  entred,  but  libertie  loofeth  the  reynes, 
and  geues  you  head,  placing  you  with  Poetrie  in  the 
loweft  forme  :  when  his  fkill  is  fhowne  too  make  his 
Scholer  as  good  as  euer  twangde,  hee  preferres  you  too 
Pyping,  from  Pyping  to  playing,  from  play  to  pleafure, 
from  pleafure  to  flouth,  from  fiouth  too  fleepe,  from 
ileepe  to  finne,  from  finne  to  death,  from  death  to  the 
deuill,  if  you  take  your  learning  apace,  and  paffe 
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through  euery  forme  without  reuolting.  Looke  not  too 
haue  mee  difcourfe  thefe  at  large,  the  Crocodile  watcheth 
to  take  me  tardie,  which  foeuer  of  them  I  touche,  is  a 
vyle  :  Trype  and  goe,  for  I  dare  not  tarry. 

Heraclides  accounteth  Amphyon  the  ringleader  of 
Poets  and  Pypers  :  Delphus  Philammones  penned  the 
birth  of  Latona,  Dta?ia  and  Apollo  in  verfe •  and  taught 
the  people  to  Pype  and  Daunce  rounde  about  the 
Temple  of  Delphos.  Hefiodus  was  as  cunning  in  Pyp- 
ing,  as  in  Poetrie :  fo  was  Terpa?idrus ,  and  after  him 
Clonas.  Apollo  which  is  honoured  of  Poets  as  the  God 
of  their  Art,  had  at  the  one  fide  of  his  Idol  in  Delos  a 
Bowe,  and  at  the  other,  the  three  Graces  with  three 
fundrie  inftruments,  of  which  one  was  a  pype,  and  fome 
writers  affirme  that  he  pyped  himfelfe  now  and  than. 

Poetrie  and  pyping,  haue  allwaies  bene  fo  vnited 
togither,  that  til  the  time  of  Melanippides , 

Pipers  were  Poets  hyerlings.  But  marke  Plutarch' 

I  pray  you,  how  they  are  nowe  both  abufed. 

The  right  vfe  of  auncient  Poetrie  was  too 
haue  the  notable  exploytes  of  woorthy  °ldePoets- 
Captaines,  the  holefome  councels  of  good  fathers,  and 
vertuous  liues  of  predeceffors  fet  downe  in  numbers, 
and  fong  to  the  Inftrument  at  folemne  feafles,  that  the 
found  of  the  one  might  draw  the  hearers  from  kiffing 
the  cupp  too  often ;  the  fenfe  of  the  other  put  them 
in  rninde  of  things  pall,  and  chaulk  out  the  way  to  do 
the  like.  After  this  maner  were  the  -Boeotians  trained 
from  rudeneffe  to  ciuilitie,  The  Lacedcemo?iians  inftrudt- 
ed  by  Tyrteceus  verfe,  The  Argiues  by  the  melody  of 
Telefdla ,  And  the  Lefbians  by  Alcceus  Odes. 

To  this  end  are  inftruments  vfed  in  battaile,  not  to 
tickle  the  eare,  but  too  teach  euery  fouldier  when  to 
ftrike  and  when  to  ftay,  when  to  flye,  and 
when  to  followe.  Chiron  by  finging  to  his  Homer- 
inftrument,  quencheth  Achiles  furye ;  Terpandrus  with 
his  notes,  layeth  the  tempeft,  and  pacifies  the  tumult 
at  Lacedaemon :  Homer  with  his  Muficke  cured  the  fick 
Souldiers  in  the  Grecians  campe,  and  purged  euery 
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mans  Tent  of  the  Plague.  Thinke  you  that  thole 
miracles  coulde  bee  wrought  with  playing  of  Daunces, 
Dumpes,  Pauins,  Galiardes,  Meafures  Fancyes,  or  new 
ftreynes  ?  They  neuer  came  wher  this  grewe,  nor  knew 
what  it  ment. 

Pythagoras  bequeathes  them  a  Clookebagge,  and 
condemnes  them  for  fooles,  that  iudge  Muficke  by 
founde  and  eare.  If  you  will  bee  good  Scholars,  and 
profite  well  in  the  Arte  of  Muficke,  lhutte  your  Fidels 
in  their  cafes,  and  looke  vp  to  heauen  :  the  order 
of  the  Spheres,  the  vnfallible  motion  of  the  Planets, 
the  iufte  courfe  of  the  yeere,  and  varietie  of  feafons, 
the  Concorde  of  the  Elementes  and  their  qualyties, 
Fyre,  Water,  Ayre,  Earth,  Heate,  Colde,  Moyllure  and 
Drought  concurring  togeather  to  the  conflitution  of 
earthly  bodies  and  fullenance  of  euery  creature. 

The  politike  Lawes  in  well  gouerned  common 
wealthes,  that  treade  downe  the  prowde, 
and  vpholde  the  meeke,  the  loue  of  the 
King  and  his  fubiedtes,  the  Father  and  his  childe,  the 
Lord  and  his  Slaue,  the  Mailler  and  his  Man,  The 
Trophees  and  Triumphes  of  our  aunceftours,  which 
purfued  vertue  at  the  harde  heeles,  and  fhunned  vyce 
as  a  rocke  for  feare  of  fhipwracke,  are  excellent  maif- 
ters  too  fhewe  you  that  this  is  right  Muficke,  this  per- 
fedte  harmony.  Chiron  when  hee  appeafed  the  wrath 
of  Achilles ,  tolde  him  the  duetie  of  a  good  fouldier,  re¬ 
peated  the  vertues  of  his  father  Peleus,  and  fung  the 
famous  enterprifes  of  noble  men.  Terpandrus  when  he 
ended  the  brabbles  at  Lacedoemoji,  neyther  pyped 
Rogero  nor  Turkelony ,  but  reckoning  vp  the  commodi¬ 
ties  of  friendelhip,  and  fruites  of  debate,  putting  them 
in  mind  of  Lycurgus  lawes,  taught  them  too  treade  a 
better  meafure.  When  Homers  Muficke  droue  the 
peftilence  from  the  Grecians  camp,  there  was  no  fuch 
vertue  in  his  penne,  nor  in  his  pipe,  but  if  I  might  bee 
vmpier,  in  the  fweet  harmony  of  diuerfe  natures  and 
wonderful  concord  of  fundry  medicines.  For  Appoloes 
cunning  extendeth  it  felf  afwel  to  Phifick,  as  mufick 
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or  Poetrie.  And  Plutarch  reporteth  that  as  Chiron 
was  a  wife  man,  a  learned  Poet,  a  fkilful  Mufition, 
fo  was  hee  alfo  a  teacher  of  iuftice,  by  fhewing  what 
Princes  ought  to  doe,  and  a  Reader  of  Phificke,  by 
opening  the  natures  of  manie  fimples.  If  you  enquire 
howe  manie  fuche  Poetes  and  Pipers  wee  haue  in  our 
Age,  I  am  perfwaded  that  euerie  one  of  them  may 
creepe  through  a  ring,  or  daunce  the  wilde  Morice  in 
a  Needles  eye.  We  haue  infinite  Poets,  and  Pipers, 
and  fuche  peeuifhe  cattel  among  vs  in  Englande,  that 
liue  by  merrie  begging,  mainteyned  by  almes,  and 
priuily  encroch  vppon  euerie  mans  purfe.  But  if 
they  that  are  in  authoritie,  and  haue  the  fworde  in 
their  handes  to  cut  off  abufes,  fhoulde  call  an  accompt 
to  fee  how  many  Chirons,  Terpandri ,  and  Homers  are 
heere,  they  might  caft  the  fumme  without  pen, 
or  counters,  and  fit  downe  with  Racha ,  to  weepe 
for  her  Children,  becaufe  they  were  not.  He  that 
compareth  our  inftruments,  with  thofe  that  were  vied 
in  ancient  times,  fhall  fee  them  agree  like  Dogges  and 
Cattes,  and  meete  as  iump  as  Germans  lippes.  Ter- 
pandrus  and  Olimpus  vfed  inftruments  of  7-  Brings. 
And  Plutarch  is  of  opinion  that  the  inftruments  of  3. 
firings,  which  were  vfed  before  their  time,  paffed  al 
that  haue  followed  fince.  It  was  an  old  law  and  long 
kept  that  no  man  fhould  according  to  his  owne  humor, 
adde  or  diminifh,  in  matters  concerning  that  Art,  but 
walk  in  the  pathes  of  their  predeceffors.  But  when 
newfangled  Phrynis  becam  a  fidler,  being  fomwhat 
curious  in  carping,  and  fearching  for  moats  with  a 
pair  of  blearde  eies,  thought  to  amend  his  maifters, 
and  marred  al.  Timotheus  a  bird  of  the  fame  broode, 
and  a  right  hound  of  the  fame  Hare,  toke  the  7.  ftringed 
harp,  that  was  altogether  vfed  in  Terpandrus  time, 
and  increaced  the  number  of  the  firings  at  his  owne 
pleafure.  The  Argiues  appointed  by  their  lawes  great 
punifhments  for  fuch  as  placed  aboue  7.  firings  vpon 
any  inftrument.  Pythagoras  commaunded  that  no  Mufi¬ 
tion  fhould  go  beyond  his  Diapafon.  Were  the  Ar 
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glues  and  Pythagoras  now e  aliue,  and  faw  how  many 
frets,  how  many  ftringes,  how  many  flops,  how  many 
keyes,  how  many  cliffes,  howe  manymoodes,  howmany 
flats,  how  many  fharps,  how  many  rules,  how  many 
fpaces,  how  many  noates,  how  many  refl.es,  how  many 
querks,  how  many  corners,  what  chopping,  what 
changing,  what  tolling,  what  turning,  what  wrefting 
and  wringing  is  among  our  Mufitions,  I  beleue  verily, 
that  they  would  cry  out  with  the  countryman  :  Heu 
quod  tam  pingui  macer  ejl  mihi  taurus  in  aruo.  Alas 
here  is  fat  feeding,  and  leane  beafts  :  or  as  one  faid  at 
the  fhearing  of  hogs,  great  cry  and  litle  wool,  much 
adoe,  and  fmal  help.  To  fhew  ye  abufes  of  thefe 
vnthrifty  fcholers  that  defpife  ye  good  rules  of  their 
ancient  mailers  and  run  to  the  Ihop  of  their  owne 
deuifes,  defacing  olde  llampes,  forging  newe  Printes, 
and  coining  ftrange  precepts,  Phcerecrates  a  Comicali 
Poet,  bringeth  in  Muficke  and  IuAice  vpon  the  llage  : 
Muficke  with  her  clothes  tottered,  her  flelhe  tome,  her 
face  deformed,  her  whole  bodie  mangled  and  difmem- 
bred  :  Iullice,  viewing  her  well,  and  pitying  her  cafe, 
quellioneth  with  her  howe  fhee  came  in  that  plight : 
to  whom  Mufick  replyes,  that  Melanippides,  Phrynis, 
Timotheus,  and  fuch  fantafticall  heades,  haue  fo  dif- 
figuered  her  lookes,  defaced  her  beautie,  Muficke  sore 
fo  hacked  her,  and  hewed  her,  and  with  wounded, 
manye  Aringes,  geuen  her  fo  many  woundes,  that  Ihe 
is  Ariken  to  death,  in  daunger  to  peryfhe,  and  prefent 
in  place  the  leaA  part  of  her  felfe.  When  the  Sicilians, 
and  Dores  forfooke  the  playnfong  that  they  had  learned 
of  their  aunceAours  in  the  Mountaynes,  and  pradlifed 
long  among  theyr  heardes,  they  founde  out  fuch  def- 
cant  in  Sybaris  inArumentes,  that  by  daunfmg  and 
fkipping  they  fel  into  lewdnefle  of  life.  Neither  Aaied 
thefe  abufes  in  the  compafie  of  that  countrey  :  but  like 
vnto  yll  weedes  in  time  fpread  fo  far,  that  they  choked 
the  good  grayne  in  euery  place. 

For  as  Poetrie  and  Piping  are  Cofen  germans :  fo 
piping,  and  playing  are  of  great  affinity,  and  all  three 
chayned  in  linkes  of  abufe. 
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Plutarch  complaineth,  that  ignorant  men,  not  know- 
yngthemaieftieof  auncient  mufick,  abufe  both  the  eares 
of  the  people,  and  the  Arte  it  felfe :  with  bringing 
fweete  confortes  into  Theaters,  which  rather  effeminate 
the  minde,  as  pricks  vnto  vice,  then  procure  amen  de¬ 
ment  of  manners,  as  fpurres  to  vertue.  Ouid  the  high 
martial  of  Venus  fielde  planteth  his  maine  battell  in 
publiqueaffemblies,  fend  eth  out  his  fcoutes  too  Theaters 
to  defcry  the  enimie,  and  in  fleede  of  vaunte  Curriers, 
with  inftruments  of  muficke,  playing,  fmging,  and 
dauncing,  geues  the  firfl  charge.  Maximus  Tyrius 
holdeth  it  for  a  Maxime  that  the  bringing  of  inftru¬ 
ments  to  Theaters  and  plaies,  was  the  firft  cup  that 
poifoned  the  common  wealth.  They  that  are  borne  in 
Serif  hos,  and  cockered  continually  in  thofe  Iflandes, 
where  they  fee  nothing  but  Foxes,  and  Hares,  wil 
neuer  be  perfuaded  that  there  are  huger  beafles  :  They 
that  neuer  went  out  of  the  champions  in  Brabant ,  will 
hardly  conceiue  what  rockes  are  in  Germany.  And 
they  that  neuer  goe  out  of  their  houfes,  for  regard  of 
their  credit,  nor  fleppe  from  the  vniuerfitye  for  loue  of 
knowledge,  feeing  but  flender  offences  and  fmall  abufes 
within  their  owne  walles,  wil  neuer  beleeue  yat  fuch 
rockes  are  abrode,  nor  fuch  horrible  monfters  in  playing 
places.  But  as  (I  fpeake  the  one  to  my  comforte,  the 
other  to  my  fhame,  and  remember  both  with  a  forrow- 
full  hart)  I  was  firfl  inflrucled  in  the  vniuerfity,  after 
drawne  like  a  nouice  to  thefe  abufes :  fo  will  I  fhew 
you  what  I  fee,  and  informe  you  what  I  reade  of 
fuch  affaires.  Ouid  fayth,  that  Romulus  builte  his 
Theater  as  a  horfe  faire  for  hores,  made  Triumphes, 
and  fet  out  playes  to  gather  the  fayre  women  togither, 
that  euery  one  of  his  fouldiers  might  take  where  he 
liked,  a  fnatch  for  his  fhare  :  wherevpon  the  Amarous 
Scholemaifler  burfteth  out  in  thefe  words  : 

Romule,  militibus  folus  dare  praemia  nofti : 

Hsec  mihi  fi  dederis  commoda,  miles  ero. 

Thou  Romulus  alone  knoweft  how  thy  fouldiers  to  rewarde : 

Graunt  me  the  like,  my  felfe  will  be  attendant  on  thy  garde. 
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It  fhould  feeme  that  the  abufe  of  fuch  places  was 
fo  great,  that  for  any  chafte  liuer  to  haunt  them  was 
a  black  fwan,  and  a  white  crowe.  Dion  fo  ftraightly 
forbiddeth  the  ancient  families  of  Rome  and  gentle¬ 
women  that  tender  their  name  and  honor,  to  come  to 
Theaters,  and  rebuks  them  fo  fharply,  when  he  takes 
them  napping,  that  if  they  be  but  once  feene  there,  hee 
iudgeth  it  fufficient  caufe  to  fpeake  il  of  them  and 
thinke  worfe.  The  fhadowe  of  a  knaue  hurts  an 
honeft  man :  the  fent  of  the  ftewes  a  fober  matron  : 
and  the  fhew  of  Theaters  a  fimple  gafer.  Clitomachus 
the  wreftler  geuen  altogether  to  manly  exercife,  if  hee 
had  hearde  any  talke  of  loue,  in  what  company  foeuer 
he  had  bin,  would  forfake  his  feat,  and  bid  them  adue. 

Lacon  when  he  fawe  the  Athemens  ftudie  fo  muche 
to  fet  out  Playes,  fayde  they  were  madde.  If  men  for 
good  exercife,  and  women  for  theyr  credite,  be  fhut 
from  Theaters,  whom  fhall  we  fuffer  to  goe  thither  ? 
Litle  children  ?  Plutarch  with  a  caueat  keepeth  them 
out,  not  fo  much  as  admitting  the  litle  crackhalter  that 
carrieth  his  maiflers  pantouffles,  to  fet  foote  within 
thofe  doores  :  And  alledgeth  this  reafon,  that  thofe 
wanton  fpedtacles  of  lyght  hufwives,  drawing  gods 
from  the  heauens,  and  young  men  from  them  felues 
to  fhipwracke  of  honeflie,  will  hurte  them  more,  then 
if  at  the  Epicures  table,  they  had  nigh  burft  their  guts 
with  ouer  feeding.  For  if  the  body  bee  ouercharged,  it 
may  bee  holpe ;  but  the  furfite  of  the  foule  0biect!on 
is  hardly  cured.  Here  I  doubt  not  but 
fome  Archplayer  or  other  that  hath  read  a  litle,  or 
Humbled  by  chance  vpon  Plautus  comedies,  will  cafl 
me  a  bone  or  ii.  to  pick,  faying,  yat  whatfoeuer  thefe 
ancient  writers  haue  fpoken  againft  plaies  is  to  bee 
applied  too  the  abufes  in  olde  Comedies,  where  Gods 
are  broughte  in,  as  Prifoners  too  beautie,  rauifhers  of 
Virgins,  and  feruantes  by  loue,  too  earthly  creatures. 
But  the  Comedies  that  are  exercifed  in  oure  daies  are 
better  fifted.  They  fhewe  no  fuch  branne  :  The  firfl 
fmelte  of  Plautus ,  thefe  talt  of  Menander ;  the  lewde- 
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nefs  of  Gods,  is  altered  and  chaunged  to  the  loue  of 
young  men  ;  force,  to  friendfhippe ;  rapes,  too  mariage ; 
wooing  allowed  by  affurance  of  wedding ;  priuie  meet- 
inges  of  bachelours  and  maidens  on  the  ftage,  not  as 
murderers  that  deuour  the  good  name  ech  of  other 
in  their  mindes,  but  as  thofe  that  defire  to  bee  made 
one  in  hearte.  Nowe  are  the  abufes  of  the  worlde 
reuealed,  euery  man  in  a  play  may  fee  his  owne  faultes, 
and  learne  by  this  glaffe,  to  amende  his  manners.  Cur- 
culio  may  chatte  til  his  heart  ake,  ere  any  be  offended 
with  his  gyrdes.  Deformities  are  checked  in  ieaft. 
and  mated  in  eameft.  The  fweeteneffe  of  muficke, 
and  pleafure  of  fportes,  temper  the  bitterneffe  of 
rebukes,  and  mitigate  the  tarteneffe  of  euery  taunt 
according  to  this 

Omne  vafer  vitium  ridenti  Flaccus  amico 
Narrat,  et  admiffus  circum  precordia  ludit. 

Flaccus  among  his  friends,  with  fanning  Mufe 
Doth  nip  him  neere,  that  foftreth  foule  abufe. 

Therefore  they  are  either  fo  blinde,  that  they  cannot, 
or  fo  blunt,  that  they  will  not  fee  why  this  exercife 
fhoulde  not  be  fuffered  as  a  profitable  re- 

•  .  Answere 

creation.  For  my  parte  I  am  neither  fo 
fonde  a  Phifition,  nor  fo  bad  a  Cooke,  but  I  can 
allowe  my  patient  a  cup  of  wine  to  meales,  although 
it  be  hotte ;  and  pleafaunt  fauces  to  driue  downe  his 
meate,  if  his  flomake  bee  queafie.  Notwithftanding, 
if  people  will  bee  inftrudted,  (God  be  thanked)  wee 
haue  Diuines  enough  to  difcharge  that,  and  moe  by  a 
great  many,  then  are  well  hearkened  to:  Yet  fith 
thefe  abufes  are  growne  too  head,  and  finne  fo  rype, 
the  number  is  leffe  then  I  would  it  were. 

Euripides  holdes  not  him  onely  a  foole,  that  beeing 
well  at  home,  wil  gad  abrode,  that  hath  a  Conduite 
within  doore,  and  fetcheth  water  without :  but  all  fuche 
befide,  as  haue  fufficient  in  them  felues,  to  make  them 
felues  merry  with  pleafaunte  talke,  tending  too  good, 
and  mixed  with  airpa-rreXia  the  Grecians  glee,  yet  will 
they  feeke  when  they  neede  not,  to  bee  fported  abrode 
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at  playes  and  Pageauntes.  Plutarch  likeneth  the. 
recreation  that  is  gotte  by  conference,  too  a  pleafaunt 
banquet;  the  fweet  pappe  of  the  one  fuftaineth  the 
body,  the  fauery  dodlrine  of  the  other  doth  nourifli 
the  minde :  and  as  in  banquetting,  the  wayter  ftandes 
ready  too  fill  the  Cuppe  :  So  in  all  our  recreations  we 
fhould  haue  an  infl.ru <5ter  at  our  elbowes  to  feede  the 
foule.  If  wee  gather  Grapes  among  thirties,  or  feeke 
for  this  foode  at  Theaters,  wee  fhall  haue  a  harde  pyt 
taunce,  and  come  to  fhorte  commons.  I  cannot 
thinke  that  Cittie  to  be  fafe,  that  ftrikes  downe  her 
Percollices,  rammes  vp  her  gates,  and  fuffereth  the 
enimie  to  enter  the  pofleme.  Neyther  will  I  be 
perfwaded,  that  he  is  in  any  way  likely  to  conquer 
affedtion,  which  breaketh  his  inftrumentes,  burneth  all 
his  Poets,  abandons  his  haunt,  mufleth  his  eyes  as  he 
paffeth  the  ftreate,  and  refortes  too  Theaters  too  bee 
affaulted.  Cookes  did  neuer  fhewe  more  crafte  in 
their  iunckets  to  vanquifh  the  tafle,  nor  Painters  in 
fhadowes  to  allure  the  eye,  then  Poets  in  Theaters  to 
wounde  the  confcience. 

There  fet  they  abroche  ftraunge  confortes  of  melody, 
to  tickle  the  eare  ;  coftly  apparel,  to  flatter  the  fight ; 
effeminate  geffure,  to  rauifti  the  fence;  and  wanton 
fpeache,  to  whet  defire  too  inordinate  lull.  Therefore 
of  both  barrelles,I  iudge  Cookes  and  Painters  the  better 
hearing,  for  the  one  extendeth  his  arte  no  farther  then 
to  the  tongue,  palate,  and  nofe,  the  other  to  the  eye ; 
and  both  are  ended  in  outwarde  fenfe,  which  is  common 
too  vs  with  bruite  beafts.  But  thefe  by  the  priuie  entries 
of  the  eare,  flip  downe  into  the  hart,  and  with  gunfhotte 
of  affedlion  gaule  the  minde,  where  reafon  and  vertue 
ftiould  rule  the  rofte.  Thefe  people  in  Rome  were  as 
pleafant  as  Neffar  at  the  firff  beginning,  and  call  out 
for  lees,  when  their  abufes  were  knowen .  They  whome 
Ccefar  vpheld,  were  driuen  out  by  O Haitian :  whom 
Caligula  reclaimed,  were  caff  of  by  Nero  :  whom  Nerua 
exalted,  were  thrown  e  downe  by  Traian :  whom  An¬ 
thony  admitted,  were  expelled  againe,  peftred  in  Gallies 
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and  fent  into  Hellefpont  by  Marcus  Aurelius.  But 
when  the  whole  rabble  of  Poets,  Pipers,  Players 
h'Sglcrs,  Iefters,  and  dauncers  were  receiued  againe 
Rome  was  reported  to  bee  fuller  of  fooles  then  of  wife' 
men.  Domitian fuffered  playing  and  daun-  T)  ... 
cing  fo  long  in  Theaters,  that  Paris  led  the  first  w1f<Tof 
fhaking  of  fheetes  with  Domitia  and  Mnefler  The 

the  Trenchmour  with  Meffalina.  Caligula  seconde- 
made  fo  muche  of  Players  and  Dauncers,  that  hee 
fuffered  them  openly  to  kyffe  his  lyppes,  Dion . 
when  the  Senators  might  fcarce  haue  a  lick  at  his  feete  : 
He  gaue  Dauncers  great  ftipends  for  felling  their  liopps : 
and  placed  Apelles  the  player  by  his  own  fweete  fide  : 
Besides  that  you  may  fee  what  excellent  graue  men 
were  euer  about  him,  he  loued  Prafinus  the  Cochman 
fo  wel,  that  for  good  wil  to  the  mailer,  he  bid  his  horfe 
to  fupper,  gaue  him  wine  to  drink  in  cups  of  ellate,  fet 
barlygraines  of  golde  before  him  to  eate,  and  fwore  by 
no  bugs,  that  hee  would  make  him  a  Conful :  which 
thing  (faith  Dion)  had  bin  performed,  had  hee  not  bin 
preuented  by  fuddain  death.  For  as  his  life  was 
abhominable,  fo  was  his  end  miferable  :  Comming  from 
dancing  and  playing,  he  was  llaine  by  Chcerea,  a  iult 
rewarde,  and  a  fit  Cataflrophe.  I  haue  heard  fome 
Players  vaunt  of  the  credit  they  had  in  Rome ,  but  they 
are  as  foolilh  in  that,  as  Vibius  Rufus  which  boiled 
himfelf  to  be  an  Emperor  becaufe  hee  had  fit  in  Ccefars 
chaire,  and  a  perfect  Orator,  becaufe  hee  was  marryed 
to  Tullies  widowe.  Better  might  they  fay  them  felues 
to  be  murderers,  becaufe  they  haue  reprefented  the 
perfons  of  Thyefles  and  Atreus,  Achilles  and  HeRor : 
or  perfect  Limme  lifters,  for  teaching  the  trickes  of 
euery  Strumpet.  Such  are  the  abufes  that  I  reade  of 
in  Rome:  fuch  are  the  Caterpillers  that  haue  deuoured 
and  blafted  the  fruite  of  ARgypt :  Such  are  the  Dragons 
that  are  hurtful  in  Affricke :  Such  are  the  Adders  that 
Hing  with  pleafure,  and  kil  with  paine :  and  fuch  are 
the  Bafilifkes  of  the  world,  that  poyfon,  as  well  with  the 
beame  of  their  fighte,  as  with  the  breath  of  their  mouth. 

c 
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Confider  with  thy  felfe  (gentle  Reader)  the  oldc 
difcipline  of  Englande,  mark  what  we  were  before, 
and  what  we  are  now  :  Leaue  Rome  a  while,  and  call 
thine  eye  backe  to  thy  Predeceffors,  and  tell  mee 
howe  wonderfully  wee  haue  beene  chaunged,  fince 
wee  were  fchooled  with  thefe  abufes.  Dion  fayth, 
that  englilh  men  could  fuffer  watching  Maners  of 
and  labor,  hunger  and  thirft,  and  beare  of  England  in 
al  llormes  with  hed  and  lhoulders,  they  0  e  time’ 
vfed  llender  weapons,  went  naked,  and  were  good 
foldiours,  they  fed  vppon  rootes  and  barkes  of  trees, 
they  would  Hand  vp  to  the  chin  many  dayes  in 
marifhes  without  victualles  :  and  they  had  a  kind  of 
fuftenaunce  in  time  of  neede,  of  which  if  they  had 
taken  but  the  quantitie  of  a  beane,  or  the  weight  of  a 
peafe,  they  did  neyther  gape  after  meate,  nor  long 
for  the  cuppe,  a  great  while  after.  The  men  oide  exercise 
in  valure  not  yeelding  to  Scithia,  the of  England- 
women  in  courage  paffing  the  Amazons.  The  exer- 
cife  of  both  was  Ihootyng  and  darting,  running  and 
wrellling,  and  trying  fuch  mailleries,  as  eyther  con- 
filled  in  fwiftneffe  of  feete,  agilitie  of  body,  Rrength 
of  annes,  or  Martiall  difcipline.  But  the  New  England 
exercife  that  is  nowe  among  vs,  is  banqueting,  playing, 
pipyng,  and  dauncing,  and  all  fuche  delightes  as  may 
win  vs  to  pleafure,  or  rocke  vs  a  lleepe. 

Oh  what  a  woonderfull  chaunge  is  this?  Our 
wreaftling  at  armes,  is  turned  to  wallowyng  in  Ladies 
laps,  our  courage,  to  cowardice,  our  running  to  ryot, 
our  Bowes  into  Bolles,  and  our  Dartes  to  Difhes. 
We  haue  robbed  Greece  of  Gluttonie,  Italy  of  wan- 
tonneffe,  Spaine  of  pride,  Frannce  of  deceite,  and 
Dutchland  of  quaffing.  Compare  London  to  Rome, 
and  England  to  Italy ,  you  fhall  finde  the  Theaters 
of  the  one,  the  abufes  of  the  other,  to  be  rife  among 
vs.  Experto  crede ,  I  haue  feene  fomewhat,  and  there¬ 
fore  I  thinke  may  fay  the  more.  In  Rome  when  Plaies 
or  Pageants  are  fhowne  :  Ouid  chargeth  his  Pilgrims, 
to  crepe  clofe  to  the  Saintes,  whom  they  ferue,  and 
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fhew  their  double  diligence  to  lifte  the  Gentlewomens 
roabes  from  the  grounde,  for  foyling  in  the  dufte  ;  to 
fweepe  Moates  from  their  Kirtles,  to  keepe  their 
fingers  in  vre ;  to  lay  their  hands  at  their  backes  for  an 
eafie  ftay  •  to  look  vppon  thofe,  whome  they  beholde; 
too  prayfe  that,  whiche  they  commende ;  too  lyke  euerye 
thing,  that  pleafeth  them ;  to  prefente  them  Pomegra¬ 
nates,  to  picke  as  they  fyt ;  and  when  all  is  done,  to 
waite  on  them  mannerly  too  their  houfes.  In  our  af- 
femblies  at  playes  in  London,  you  fhall  fee  fuche  heauing, 
and  fhoouing,  fuche  ytching  and  fhouldring,  too  fitte  by 
women  •  Suche  care  for  their  garments,  that  they  bee  not 
trode  on :  Such  eyes  to  their  lappes,  that  no  chippes 
light  in  them  :  Such  pillowes  to  ther  backes,  that  they 
take  no  hurte :  Such  mafking  in  their  eares,  I  knowe 
not  what :  Such  giuing  them  Pippins  to  palfe  the  time : 
Suche  playing  at  foote  Saunt  without  Cardes  :  Such 
ticking,  fuch  toying,  fuch  fmiling,  fuch  winking,  and 
fuch  manning  them  home,  when  the  fportes  are 
ended,  that  it  is  a  right  Comedie,  to  marke  their 
behauiour,  to  watche  their  conceites,  as  the  Catte  for 
the  Moufe,  and  as  good  as  a  courfe  at  the  game  it 
felfe,  to  dogge  them  a  little,  or  followe  aloofe  by  the 
print  of  their  feete,  and  fo  difcouer  by  flotte  where 
the  Deare  taketh  foyle.  If  this  were  as  well  noted,  as 
ill  feene  :  or  as  openly  punifhed,  as  fecretly  pradtifed  : 
I  haue  no  doubte  but  the  caufe  would  be  feared  to 
dry  vp  the  effedt,  and  thefe  prettie  Rabbets  very 
cunningly  ferretted  from  their  borrowes.  For  they 
that  lack  Cuftomers  al  the  weeke,  either  becaufe  their 
haunte  is  vnknowen,  or  the  Conftables  and  Officers  of 
their  Parifhe,  watch  them  fo  narrowly,  that  they  dare 
not  queatche;  To  celebrate  the  Sabboth,  flock  to 
Theaters,  and  there  keepe  a  generall  Market  of 
Bawdrie  :  Not  that  any  filthyneffe  in  deede,  is  com¬ 
mitted  within  the  compaffe  of  that  grounde,  as  was 
doone  in  Rome,  but  that  euery  wanton  and  his 
Paramour,  euery  man  and  his  Miflreffe,  euery  John 
and  his  Joan,  euery  knaue  and  his  queane,  are  there 
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fil'd  acquainted  and  cheapen  the  Merchandife  in  that 
place,  which  they  pay  for  elfewhere  as  they  can  agree. 
Thefe  wormes  when  they  dare  not  nedle  in  the 
Pefcod  at  home,  finde  refuge  abrode  and  are  hidde 
in  the  eares  of  other  mens  Corne.  Euery  Vawter  in 
one  blinde  Tauerne  or  other,  is  Tenant  at  will,  to  which 
thee  tolleth  reforte,  and  playes  the  dale  to  vtter  their 
victualls,  and  helpe  them  to  emptie  their  mudie  cafkes. 
There  is  the  fo  intreated  with  wordes,  and  receiued 
with  curtefie,  that  euery  back  roome  in  the  houfe  is  at 
her  commaundement.  Some  that  haue  neither  land  to 
maintaine  them,  nor  good  occupation  to  get  their 
breade,  defirous  to  drowt  it  with  the  bede,  yet  dif- 
dayning  too  liue  by  the  fweate  of  their  browes,  haue 
found  out  this  cad  of  Ledgerdemayne,  to  play  fad  and 
loofe  among  their  neighbours.  If  any  parte  of  Mufick 
haue  fuffred  fhipwrack,  and  ariued  by  fortune  at  their 
fingers  endes,  with  fhewe  of  gentilitie  they  take  vp 
faire  houfes,  receiue  ludy  laffes  at  a  price  for  boorders, 
and  pipe  from  morning  to  euening  for  wood  and  coale. 
By  the  brothers,  cofens,  vncles,  great  grandfires  and 
fuch  like  acquaintaunce  of  their  ghedes,  they  drink  of 
the  bed,  they  fit  rente  free,  they  haue  their  owne 
Table  fpreade  to  their  handes,  without  wearing  the 
firings  of  their  purfife,  or  any  thing  elfe,  but  houfholde 
and  honedie.  When  reforte  fo  increafeth  that  they 
growe  in  fufpition,  and  the  pottes  which  are  fent  fo 
often  too  the  Tauerne,  gette  fuch  a  knock  before  they 
come  home,  that  they  returne  their  Mayder  a  crack 
to  his  credite  :  Though  hee  bee  called  in  quedion  of 
his  life,  hee  hath  diiftes  inoughe  to  auoyde  the  blanke. 
If  their  houfes  bee  fearched,fomeindrumente  of  Mufick 
is  layde  in  fighte  to  dazell  the  eyes  of  euery  Officer,  and 
all  that  are  lodged  in  the  houfe  by  night,  or  frequente 
it  by  day,  come  thither  as  pupilles  to  be  well  fchoolde. 
Other  ther  are  which  beeing  fo  knowen  that  they  are 
the  bywoorde  of  euery  mans  mouth,  and  pointed  at 
commonly  as  they  paffe  the  dreetes,  either  couch  them 
felues  in  Allyes,  or  blind  Lanes,  or  take  fandtuary  in 
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fryeries,  or  Hue  a  mile  from  the  Cittie  like  Venus 
nunnes  in  a  Cloyfter  at  Newington,  Ratlifie,  Iflington, 
Hogfdon  or  fome  fuch  place,  where  like  penitents, 
they  deny  the  worlde,  and  fpende  theyr  dayes  in  double 
deuotion.  And  when  they  are  weery  of  contemplation 
to  comfort  themfelues,  and  renue  their  acquaintaunce, 
they  vifit  Theaters,  where  they  make  full  account  of  a 
pray  before  they  departe.  Solon  made  no  lawe  for  Par¬ 
ricides,  becaufe  he  feared  that  hee  fhoulde  rather  put 
men  in  minde  to  commit  fuch  offences,  then  by  any 
ftraunge  punifhment,  giue  them  a  bitte  to  keepe  them 
vnder.  And  I  intende  not  to  fhewe  you  al  that  I  fee, 
nor  halfe  that  I  heare  of  thefe  abufes,  left  you  iudge  me 
moie  wilfull  to  teach  them,  then  willing  to  forbid 
them. 

I  looke  flill  when  Players  fhoulde  caft  me  their 
•gauntlets,  and  challenge  a  combate  for  entring  fo  far 
into  their  poffeffions,  as  though  I  made  them  Lords  of 
this  mifrule,  or  the  very  fcholmaiflers  of  thefe  abufes  : 
though  the  beft  Clarkes  bee  of  that  opinion,  they 
heare  not  me  fay  fo.  There  are  more  houfes  then 
Parifhe  Churches,  more  maydes  then  Maulkin,  more 
wayes  to  the  woode  then  one,  and  more  caufes  in 
nature  then  Efficients.  The  Carpenter  rayfeth  not  his 
frame  without  tooles,  nor  the  Deuill  his  woork  without 
inftrumentes :  were  not  Players  the  meane,  to  make 
thefe  affemblyes,  fuch  multitudes  wold  hardly  be 
drawne  in  fo  narowe  roome.  They  feeke  not  to 
hurte,  but  defire  too  pleafe :  they  haue  purged  their 
Comedyes  of  wanton  fpeaches,  yet  the  Corne  whiche 
they  fell,  is  full  of  Cockle  :  and  the  drinke  that  they 
drawe,  ouercharged  with  dregges.  There  is  more  in 
them  then  we  perceiue,  the  Deuill  flandes  at  our 
elbowe  when  we  fee  not,  fpeaks  when  we  heare  him 
not,  ftrikes  when  wee  feele  not,  and  woundeth  fore 
when  he  rafeth  no  fkinne,  nor  rentes  the  flefhe.  In 
thofe  thinges,  that  we  leaft  miflruft,  the  greateft  daun- 
ger  dooth  often  lurke.  The  Countryeman  is  more 
affrayde  of  the  Serpente  that  is  hid  in  the  graffe,  then 
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the  wilde  beafle  that  openly  feeds  vpon  the  mountains: 
The  Marriner  is  more  indaungered  by  priuie  Ihelues, 
then  knowen  Rockes  \  The  Souldier  is  fooner  killed 
with  a  little  Bullet,  then  a  longe  Swoorde ;  There  is 
more  perill  in  clofe  Fiftoloes,  then  outwarde  fores  j  m 
fecret  ambufhe,  then  maine  battels ;  in  vndermining, 
then  playne  affaulting  j  in  friends  then  foes  ;  in  ciuill 
difcorde,  then  forraine  warres.  Small  are  the  abufes, 
and  Height  are  the  faultes,  that  nowe  in  Theaters 
efcape  the  Poets  pen  :  But  tal  Cedars,  from  little 
graynes  fhoote  high  :  great  Okes,  from  flender  rootes 
fpread  wide :  Large  flreames,  from  narrowe  fpringes 
runne  farre :  One  little  fparke,  fyers  a  whole  Citie : 
One  dramme  of  Eleborus  ranfackes  euery  vaine  :  The 
Fifh  Remora  hath  a  fmall  body,  and  great  force  too 
ftaye  thippes  againfl  winde  and  tide  :  Ichneumon  a 
little  worme,  ouercomes  the  Elephant :  The  Viper 
flayes  the  Bui :  The  Weefell  the  Cockatrice  :  And  the 
weakeft  Wafpe,  flingeth  the  ftouteft  manne  of  warre. 
The  height  of  Heauen,  is  taken  by  the  Itaffe :  The 
bottome  of  the  Sea,  founded  with  lead  :  The  fartheft 
coaft,  difcouered  by  Compaffe  :  the  fecretes  of  nature, 
fearched  by  witte  :  the  Anatomy  of  man,  fet  out  by  ex¬ 
perience  :  But  the  abufes  of  plaies  cannot  be  thowen, 
becaufe  they  paffe  the  degrees  of  the  inftrument, 
reach  of  the  Plummet,  fight  of  the  minde,  and  for  trial 
are  neuer  brought  to  the  touchftone.  Therefore  he 
that  will  auoyde  the  open  fhame  of  pryuy  finne,  the 
common  plague  of  priuate  offences,  the  greate  wracks 
of  little  Rocks  :  the  fure  difeafe  of  vncertaine  caufes : 
mufl  fet  hande  to  the  fterne,  and  eye  to  his  fteppes,  to 
fliunne  the  occafion  as  neere  as  he  can  :  neither  run¬ 
ning  to  bufhes  for  renting  his  clothes,  nor  rent  his 
clothes  for  imparing  his  thrift,  nor  walke  vpon  Yfe,  for 
taking  a  fall,  nor  take  a  fall  for  brufmg  him  felfe,  nor 
goe  too  Theaters  for  beeing  allured,  nor  once  bee 
allured  for  feare  of  abufe. 

Bunducia  a  notable  woman  and  a  Queene  of  Eng- 
lande ,  that  tyme  that  Nero  was  Emperour  of  Rome , 
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hauing  fome  of  the  Romans  in  garrifon  heere  againfl 
her,  in  an  Oration  which  the  made  to  her  fubiedts, 
feemed  vtterly  to  contemne  their  force,  and  laugh  at 
their  folly.  For  thee  accounted  them  vnwoorthy 
the  name  of  men,  or  title  of  Souldiers,  becaufe  they 
were  fmoothly  appareled,  foft  lodged,  daintely  featted, 
bathed  in  warme  waters,  rubbed  with  fweet  oyntments, 
tlrewd  with  fine  poulders,  wine  fvvillers,  fingers,  Daun- 
cers,  and  Players.  God  hath  now  bleffed  The  Queenes 
England  with  a  Queene,in  vertue  excellent,  Maiestie- 
in  power  mightie,  in  glorye  renowned,  in  gouernment 
politike,  in  poffeffion  rich,  breaking  her  foes  with  the 
bent  of  her  brow,  ruling  her  fubiedts  with  lhaking  her 
hand,  remouing  debate  by  diligent  forefight,  filling 
her  chefts  with  the  fruites  of  peace,  minittring  iuttice 
by  order  of  law,  reforming  abufes  with  great  regarde : 
and  bearing  her  fword  fo  euen,  that  neither  the  poore 
are  trod  vnder  foote,  nor  the  rich  fuffred  to  loke  too 
hye,  nor  Rome ,  nor  France,  nor  Tyrant,  nor  Turke,  dare 
for  their  Hues  too  enter  the  Lift.  But  wee  vnworthy 
feruants  of  fo  mild  a  Miftreffe,  vnnatural  children  of  fo 
good  a  mother,  vnthankful  fubiedts  of  fo  louing  a 
prince,  wound  her  royall  hart  with  abufing  her  lenitie, 
and  flir  Iupiter  to  anger  to  fend  vs  a  Stroke  that  fhal 
deuoure  vs.  How  often  hath  her  Maieflie  with  the 
graue  aduife  of  her  honorable  Councell,  fette  downe 
the  limits  of  apparell  to  euery  degree,  and  how  foone 
againe  hath  the  pride  of  our  harts  ouerflowen  the 
chanel  ?  How  many  times  hath  acceffe  to  Theaters 
beene  reflrayned,  and  how  boldly  againe  haue  we  re- 
entred  ?  Ouerlafhing  in  apparel  is  fo  common  a  fault, 
that  the  very  hyerlings  of  fome  of  our  Players  men. 
Players,  which  Hand  at  reuerfion  of  vi.s.  by  the  weeke, 
iet  vnder  Gentlemens  nofes  in  futes  of  filke,  exercifing 
themfelues  too  prating  on  the  ftage,  and  common 
fcoffing  when  they  come  abrode,  where  they  look 
afkance  ouer  the  fhoulder  at  euery  man,  of  whom  the 
funday  before  they  begged  an  almes.  I  fpeake  not 
this,  as  though  euerye  one  that  profeffeth  the  qualitie 
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fo  abufed  him  felfe,  for  it  is  well  knowen,  that  fome  of 
them  are  fober,  difcreete,  properly  learned  gome  Players 
honefl  houfholders  and  Citizens  well  modest,  if i  bee 
thought  on  amonge  their  neighbours  at  notdecemed- 
home,  though  the  pryde  of  their  fhadowes  (I  meane 
thofe  hangebyes  whome  they  fuccour  with  ftipend) 
caufe  them  to  bee  fomewhat  il  talked  of  abroade. 
And  as  fome  of  the  Players  are  farre  from  abufe  :  fo 
fome  of  their  Playes  are  without  rebuke :  which 
are  as  eafily  remembered  as  quickly  Some  piayes 
reckoned.  The  twoo  profe  Bookes  toiierabie  at 
plaied  at  the  Belfauage,  where  you  fhall  sometyme- 
fmde  neuer  a  woorde  without  wit,  neuer  a  line 
without  pith,  neuer  a  letter  placed  in  vaine.  The 
lew  and  Ptolome ,  fhowne  at  the  Bull,  the  one  repre- 
fenting  the  greedineffe  of  worldly  chufers,  and 
bloody  mindes  of  Ufurers  :  The  other  very  liuely 
difcrybing  howe  feditious  eflates,  with  their  owne 
deuifes,  falfe  friendes,  with  their  owne  fwoordes,  and 
rebellious  commons  in  their  owne  fnares  are  ouer- 
throwne  :  neither  with  Amorous  gefture  wounding 
the  eye :  nor  with  llouenly  talke  hurting  the  eares  of 
the  chaft  hearers.  The  Blacke  Smiths  daughter,  and 
Catilins  Confpiracies  vfually  brought  in  to  the  Theater: 
The  firfl  contayning  the  trechery  of  Turkes,  the 
honourable  bountye  of  a  noble  minde,  and  the 
fhining  of  vertue  in  diflreffe  :  The  laft,  becaufe  it  is 
knowen  too  be  a  Pig  of  myne  owne  Sowe,  I  will 
fpeake  the  leffe  of  it;  onely  giuing  you  to  vnderftand, 
that  the  whole  marke  which  I  fhot  at  in  that  woorke, 
was  too  fhowe  the  rewarde  of  traytors  in  Catilin ,  and 
the  neceffary  gouernment  of  learned  men,  in  the 
perfon  of  Cicero ,  which  forfees  euery  danger  that  is 
likely  to  happen,  and  forftalles  it  continually  ere  it  take 
effedt.  Therefore  I  giue  thefe  Playes  the  commenda¬ 
tion,  that  Maximus  Tyrius  gaue  too  Homers  works  : 

/  K<*X«  pcv  y up  Ta  'O /uripov  cirri,  Kat  eirtov  ra 
KaWiara,  Kat  (pav/lirara  kcu  aceadcit  povcrdie  irpeiroyra 
c’tWa  nxi  nam  KtxXa,  ovhc  att  ica\a. 
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Thefe  Playes  are  good  playes  and  fweete  playes, 
and  of  al  playes  the  belt  playes  and  moft  to  be  liked, 
woorthy  to  bee  foung  of  the  Mufes,  or  fet  out  with  the 
cunning  of  Rofcius  himfelf,  yet  are  they  not  fit  for 
euery  mans  dyet :  neither  ought  they  com-  Playes  are  not 
monly  to  bee  fhewen.  Now  if  any  man  aike  common^6 
me  why  my  felfe  haue  penned  Comedyes  in  time  paste, 
and  inueigh  fo  egerly  againft  them  here,  let  him  knowe 
that  Seme/  infaninimus  omnes ;  I  have  finned,  and  am 
forry  for  my  fault :  hee  runnes  farre  that  neuer  turnes, 
better  late  than  neuer.  I  gaue  my  felf  to  that  exercife 
m  hope  to  thriue  but  I  burnt  one  candle  to  feek  another, 
and  loft  bothe  mytimeand  mytrauell,wben  I  haddoone.’ 

Thus  fith  I  haue  in  my  voyage  fuffred  wrack  with 
Vliffes,  and  wringing-wet  fcrambled  with  life  to  the 
fhore, ftand  from  mee  Nauficad  with  all  thy  traine,  till  I 
wipe  the  blot  from  my  forhead,  and  with  fweet  fprings 
wafh  away  the  fait  froath  that  cleaues  too  my  foule. 

Meane  time  if  Players  bee  called  to  accounte  for  the 
abufes  that  growe  by  their  affemblyes.  I  would  not 
haue  them  to  anfwere,  as  Pilades  did  for  the  Theaters 
of  Pome,  when  they  were  complayned  on,  and  Auguflus 
waxed  angry  :  This  refort  O  Caesar  is  good  for  thee,  for 
heere  we  keepe  thoufandes  of  idle  beds  occu-  Dion  in  vM 
pyed,  which  elfe  peraduenture  would  brue  Augusts 
fome  mifchiefe.  A  fit  Cloude  to  couer  their  abufe,  and 
not  vnlike  to  the  ftarting  hole  that  Lucinius  found,  who 
like  a  greedy  ferueiour,  beeing  fente  into  Fraunce  to 
gouerne  the  Countrie,  robbed  them  and  fpoyled  them  of 
all  their  Tjeafure  with  vnreafonable  tafkes  :  at  the  lalt 
when  his  crueltie  was  fo  loudely  cryed  out  on,  that 
euery  man  hearde  it  ;  and  all  his  packing  Players  com- 
did  fauour  fo  ftrong,  that  Auguflus  fmelt  IfdL. t0  Z"' 
it;  he  brought  the  good  Emperour  into  his  houfe, 
flapped  him  in  the  mouth  with  a  fmoth  lye,  and  tolde 
him  that  for  his  fake  and  the  fafetie  of  Pome,  hee 
gathered  thofe  riches,  the  better  to  impouerifh  the 
Countrie  for  ryfing  in  Armes,  and  fo  holde  the  poore 
Frenchmennes  Nofes  to  the  Grindftone  for  euer  after. 
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A  bad  excufe  is  better,  they  fay  then  none  at  all. 
Hee,  becaufe  the  Frenchmen  paid  tribute  euery 
moneth,  into  xiiii.  Moneths  deuided  theyeere:  Thefe 
becaufe  they  are  allowed  to  play  euery  Sunday,  make  iiii. 
or  v.  Sundayes  at  leaft  euery  weeke,  and  all  that  is  doone 
is  good  for  Augujlus ,  to  bufy  the  wittes  of  his  people, 
for  running  a  woolgathering,  and  emptie  their  purfes 
for  thriuing  to  faft.  Though  Lucmius  had  the  call 
to  playfter  vppe  his  credite  with  the  Ioffe  of  his 
money  :  I  truft  that  they  which  haue  the  fwoorde  in 
their  hands  among  vs  to  pare  away  this  putryfied  flefh, 
are  fharper  fighted,  and  will  not  fo  eafily  be  deluded. 

Marcus  Aurelius  fayth,  That  players  fall-  Epht.  12.  ad 
ing  from  iufle  labour  to  vniufte  idleneffe,  Lambertum. 
doe  make  more  trewandes,  and  ill  husbands,  then  if  open 
Schooles  of  vnthrifts  and  Vagabounds  were  kept.  Who 
foeuer  readeth  his  Epiftle  too  Lambert  the  gouernor  of 
Hellefpont ,  when  Players  were  banifhed,  fhall  find  more 
againft  them  in  plainer  tearmes,  then  I  will  vtter. 

This  haue  I  fet  downe  of  the  abufes  of  Poets, 
Pypers,  and  Players  which  bringe  vs  too  pleafure, 
flouth,  fleepe,  fmne,  and  without  repentaunce  to  death 
and  the  Deuill :  which  I  haue  not  confirmed  by 
authoritie  of  the  Scriptures,  becaufe  they  are  not  able 
to  ftand  vppe  in  the  fighte  of  God  :  and  fithens  they 
dare  not  abide  the  field,  where  the  word  of  God 
dooth  bidde  them  battayle,  but  runne  to  Antiqui- 
tves  (though  nothing  be  more  ancient  then  Scriptures 
holy  Scriptures)  I  haue  giuen  them  a  volley  Players, 
of  prophane  writers  to  beginne  the  fkirmifhe,  and 
doone  my  indeuour  to  beate  them  from  their  holdes 
with  their  owne  weapons.  The  Patient  that  will  be 
cured,  of  his  owne  accorde,  mull  feeke  the  meane  : 
if  euery  man  defire  to  faue  one,  and  drawe  his  owne 
feete  from  Theaters,  it  fhall  preuayle  as  much  againft 
thefe  abufes,  as  Homers  Moly  againft  Witchcraft,  or 
Plynies  Perijlerion  againft  the  byting  of  Dogges. 

God  hath  armed  euery  creature  agaynft  his  enemie  : 
The  Lyon  with  pawes,  the  Bui  with  homes,  the  Bore 
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with  tufkes,  the  Vulture  with  tallents,  Hartes,  Hindes, 
Hares,  and  fuch  like,  with  fwiftnes  of  feete,  becaufe 
they  are  fearefull,  euery  one  of  them  putting  his  gift 
in  pratlife ;  But  man  which  is  Lord  of  the  whole 
earth,  for  whofe  feruice  herbes,  trees,  rootes,  plants, 
fifh,  foule  and  beafts  of  the  fielde  were  firft  made,  is  far 
worfe  then  the  brute  beafts  :  for  they  endewed  but  with 
fence,  doe  Appetere  falutaria,et  declinare  noxia,  feek  that 
which  helpes  them,  and  forfake  that  which  hurtes  them. 

Man  is  enriched  with  reafon  and  knowledge :  with 
knowledge,  to  feme  his  maker  and  gouerne  himfelfe ; 
with  reafon  to  diftinguifh  good  and  il,  and  chofe  the  bed, 
neither  referring  the  one  to  the  glory  of  God,  nor  vfing 
the  other  to  his  owne  profite.  Fire  and  corpora  natu- 
Ayre  mount  vpwards,  Earth  and  Water 
finke  downe,  and  euery  infenfible  body  elfe,  suis  sedibus  ac- 
neuer  refts,  til  it  bring  it  felf  to  his  owne  *“*“*** 
home.  But  we  which  haue  both  fenfe,  reafon,  wit, 
and  vnderftanding,  are  euer  ouerlafhing,  pafiing  our 
boundes,  going  beyonde  our  limites,  neuer  keeping 
our  felues  within  compaffe,  nor  once  looking  after  the 
place  from  whence  we  came,  and  whither  Man  unmind- 
we  mufte  in  fpighte  of  our  hartes.  ful  of  his  ende' 

Arijlotle  thinkeththat  ingreatewindes,the  m.  Animal .. 
Bees  carry  little  ftones  in  their  mouthes  to  peyfe  their 
bodyes,  lead  they  be  carryed  away,  or  kepte  from  their 
Hiues,  vnto  which  they  defire  to  returne  with  the  fruites 
of  their  labour.  The  Crane  is  faid  to  reft  vpon  one 
leg,  and  holding  vp  the  other,  keepe  a  Pebble  in  her 
clawe,  which  as  fone  as  the  fenfes  are  bound  by 
approch  of  fleepe,  falles  to  the  ground,  and  with  the 
noife  of  the  knock  againft  the  Earth,  makes  her 
awake,  whereby  fhee  is  euer  redy  to  preuent  her 
enemies.  Geefe  are  foolilh  birdes,  yet  when  they  flye 
ouer  the  mount  Taurus ,  they  fhew  greate  wifedome 
in  their  own  defence  :  for  they  flop  their  pipes  full  of 
grauel  to  auoide  gagling,  and  fo  by  filence  efcape  the 
Eagles.  Woodcocks,  though  they  lack  witte  to  faue 
them  felues,  yet  they  want  not  will  to  auoyde  hurte, 
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when  they  thrufl  theyr  heades  in  a  Bufhe,  and  thinke 
their  bodyes  out  of  daunger.  But  wee  which  are  fo 
brittle,  that  we  breake  with  euery  fillop,  fo  weake,  that 
we  are  drawne  with  euery  threade ;  fo  light,  that  wee 
are  blowen  away  with  euery  blafte ;  fo  vnfteady,  that 
we  flip  in  euery  ground ;  neither  peyfe  our  bodyes 
againft  the  winde,  nor  {land  vppon  one  legge,  for 
fleeping  too  much  :  nor  clofe  vppe  our  lippes  for 
betraying  our  felues,  nor  vfe  any  witte,  to  garde  our 
owne  perfons,  nor  fhewe  our  felues  willing  too  fhunne 
our  owne  harmes,  running  moft  greedily  to  thofe 
places,  where  we  are  fooneft  ouerthrowne. 

I  cannot  lyken  our  affedlon  better  than  to  an 
Arrowe,  which  getting  lybertie,  with  winges  is  carryed 
beyonde  our  reach ;  kepte  in  the  Quiuer,  it  is  ftill  at 
commaundement :  Or  to  a  Dogge,  let  him  flippe,  he 
is  ftraight  out  of  fight,  holde  him  in  the  Leafe,  hee 
neuer  fibres  :  Or  to  a  Colte,  giue  him  the  bridle,  he 
flinges  aboute  ;  raine  him  hard,  and  you  may  rule 
him  :  Or  to  a  fhip,  hoyfl  the  fayles  it  runnes  on 
head ;  let  fall  the  Ancour,  all  is  well :  Or  to  Pan- 
doraes  boxe,  lift  vppe  the  lidde,  out  flyes  the  Deuill; 
fhut  it  vp  fall,  it  cannot  hurt  vs. 

Let  vs  but  fhut  vppe  our  eares  to  Poets,  Pypers  and 
Players,  pull  our  feete  back  from  refort  to  Theaters, 
and  turne  away  our  eyes  from  beholding  of  vanitie, 
the  greatefl  florme  of  abufe  will  be  ouerblowen,  and 
a  fayre  path  troden  to  amendment  of  life.  Were  not 
we  fo  foolifh  to  tafte  euery  drugge,  and  buy  euery 
trifle,  Players  would  fhut  in  their  fhoppes,  and  carry 
their  traflie  to  fome  other  Countrie. 

Themijlocles  in  fetting  a  peece  of  his  ground  to 
fale,  among  all  the  commodyties  whiche  were  reckoned 
vppe,  flraightly  charged  the  Cryer  to  proclaime  this, 
that  hee  which  bought  it,  fhould  haue  a  good  neigh¬ 
bour.  If  Players  can  promife  in  woordes,  and  per- 
forme  it  in  deedes,  procla[i]me  it  in  their  Billes,  and 
make  it  good  in  Theaters ;  that  there  is  nothing  there 
noyfome  too  the  body,  nor  hurtfull  to  the  foule :  and 
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that  euerye  one  which  comes  to  buye  their  Ieftes, 
ftiall  haue  an  honefl  neighbour,  tagge  and  ragge,  cutte 
and  longe  tayle,  goe  thither  and  ipare  not,  otherwife  1 
aduife  you  to  keepe  you  thence,  my  felfe  will  beginne 
too  leade  the  daunce. 

I  make  iulte  reckoning  to  bee  helde  for  a  Stoike,  in 
dealing  fo  hardely  with  thefe  people :  but  all  the  Keyes 
hang  not  at  one  mans  girdle,  neither  doe  thefe  open 
the  lockes  to  all  abufes.  There  are  other  which  haue 
a  fhare  with  them  in  their  Schooles,  therefore  ought 
they  to  daunce  the  fame  Rounde  :  and  bee  partakers 
together  of  the  fame  rebuke  :  Fencers,  Dycers, 
Dauncers,  Tumble[r]s,  Carders,  and  Bowlers. 

Dauncers  and  Tumblers,  becaufe  they  Dauncers  and 
are  dumbe  Players,  and  I  haue  glaunced  Tumblers, 
at  them  by  the  way,  fhall  bee  let  paffe  with  this  claufe, 
that  they  gather  no  affemblyes,  and  goe  not  beyond 
the  precincts  whiche  Peter  Martyr  in  his  commen- 
taryes  vppon  the  Iudges  hath  fet  them  downe  :  That 
is,  if  they  will  exercife  thofe  qualyties,  to  doe  it 
priuilye,  for  the  health  and  agilitie  of  the  body, 
referring  all  to  the  glorye  of  God. 

Dicers  and  Carders  becaufe  their  abufes  Dicers  and 
are  as  commonly  cryed  out  on,  as  vfually  Carders, 
fhewen,  haue  no  neede  of  a  needeleffe  difcourfe,  for 
euery  manne  feeth  them,  and  they  ftinke  almofte  in 
euerymans  nofe.  Common  Bowling  Allyes,  Bowling  Alleys, 
are  priuy  Mothes,  that  eate  vppe  the  credite  of  many 
idle  Citizens :  whofe  gaynes  at  home,  are  not  able  to 
weighe  downe  theyr  Ioffes  abroade,  whofe  Shoppes 
are  fo  farre  from  maintaining  their  play,  that  their 
Wiues  and  Children  cry  out  for  bread,  and  go  to 
bedde  fupperleffe  ofte  in  the  yeere. 

I  would  reade  you  a  Ledture  of  thefe  abufes,  but 
my  Schoole  fo  increafeth,  that  I  cannot  touch  all, 
nor  Hand  to  amplyfie  euery  poynte  :  one  worde  of 
Fencing,  and  fo  a  Conge  to  all  kinde  of  Fencers 
Playes.  The  knowledge  in  weapons  may  bee  gathered 
to  be  neceffary  in  a  common  wealth,  by  the  Senators 
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of  Tome,  who  in  the  time  of  Catihns  confpyracyes, 
caufed  Schooles  of  Defence  to  be  eredted  Sahut. 
in  Capua,  that  teaching  the  people  howe  to  warde,  and 
how  to  locke,  how  to  thruft,  and  how  to  ftrike,  they 
might  the  more  fafelye  coape  with  their  enemies.  As 
the  Arte  of  Logique  was  firfte  fette  downe  for  a  rule, 
by  which  wee  might  Confirmare  nostra,  et  refutare 
aliena,  confirme  our  owne  reafons,  and  confute  the 
allegations  of  our  aduerfaryes,  the  end  beeing  trueth, 
which  once  filhed  out  by  the  harde  encounter  of  eithers 
Argumentes,  like  fyer  by  the  knocking  of  Flintes  to- 
gither,  both  partes  fhoulde  be  fatiffyed  and  striue  no 
more.  And  I  iudge  that  the  crafte  of  Defence  was 
firfte  deuifed  to  faue  our  felues  harmeleffe,  and  holde 
our  enemies  flill  at  aduauntage,  the  ende  beeing  right, 
which  once  throughly  tryed  out,  at  handye  flroakes, 
neither  hee  that  offered  iniurie  fhould  haue  his  will, 
nor  hee  that  was  threatened,  take  any  hurte,  but  bothe 
be  contented  and  fhake  handes.  Thofe  dayes  are  now 
chaunged,  the  fkil  of  Logicians,  is  exercyfed  in  cauel- 
ing,  the  cunning  of  Fencers  applied  to  quarrelling  : 
they,  thinke  themfelues  no  Scholers,  if  they  bee  not 
able  to  finde  out  a  knotte  in  every  rufhe ;  thefe,  no 
men,  if  for  flirring  of  a  ftrawe,  they  prooue  not  their 
valure  vppon  fome  bodyes  flefhe.  Every  Duns  will  be 
a  Carper,  every  Dick  Swafh  a  common  Cutter.  But 
as  they  bake,  many  times  fo  they  brue  :  Selfe  doe, 
felfe  haue,  they  whette  their  Swoords  againfl  themfelues, 
pull  the  houfe  on  their  owne  heds,  returne  home  by 
weeping  Croffe,  and  fewe  of  them  come  to  an  honefl 
ende.  For  the  fame  water  that  driues  the  Mill,  de- 
cayeth  it.  The  woode  is  eaten  by  the  worme,  that 
breeds  within  it :  The  goodneffe  of  a  knife  cuts  the 
owners  finger,  The  Adders  death,  is  her  own  broode, 
the  Fencers  fcath,  his  own  knowledg.  Whether  their 
harts  be  hardened,  which  vfe  that  exercife,  or  God  giue 
them  ouer  I  know  not  well :  I  haue  reade  commodus  a 
of  none  good  that  pradtifed  it  muche.  Fencer  and  ex- 
Commodus  the  Emperour,  fo  delighted  in  der?ed  mur 
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it,  that  oftentimes  hee  flewe  one  or  other  at  home  to 
keepe  his  fingers  in  vre.  And  one  day  hee  gathered  all 
the  ficke,  lame,  and  impotent  people  of  Rome  into  one 
place,  where  hee  hampred  their  feete  with  flraunge  de- 
uifes,  gaue  them  fofte  fpunges  in  their  hands,  to  throw 
at  him  for  ftones,  and  with  a  great  clubbe  knatched 
them  all  on  the  hed,  as  they  had  been  Giauntes.  Epa- 
minondas  a  famous  Captaine,  fore  hurte  in  Epa1ninoncias 
a  battaile,  and  carryed  out  of  the  fielde,  minde  on  his 
halfe  deade ;  When  tydinges  was  broughte  Buckler- 
him  that  his  Souldiers  gotte  the  day,  afked  prefently, 
what  became  of  his  Buckler  :  whereby  it  appeareth, 
that  hee  loued  his  weapons,  but  I  finde  it  not  fayd  that 
he  was  a  Fencer.  Therfore  I  may  liken  them  which 
woulde  not  haue  men  fent  to  war  til  they  are  taught 
fencinge,  to  thofe  fuperftitious  wifemen,  whiche  would 
not  take  vppon  them  to  burye  the  bodyes  of  their 
friends,  before  they  had  beene  caft  out  vnto  wilde 
beaftes.  Fencing  is  growne  to  fuch  abufe,  that  I  may 
wel  compare  the  Scholers  of  this  Schoole  to  them 
that  prouide  Staues  for  their  owne  fhoulders;  that  fofter 
Snakes  in  their  owne  bofoms,  that  truft  Wolues,  to  garde 
theyr  Sheepe  ;  And  to  the  men  of  Hyrcania ,  that  keepe 
Maftiffes,towoorrye  them  felues.  Thoughe  I  fpeake  this 
too  the  fhame  of  common  Fencers,  I  goe  not  aboute 
the  bufhe  with  Souldiers.  Homer  calleth  Souldiers 
them  the  Sonnes  of  Inpiter ,  the  Images  of  011  iers 
GOD,  and  the  very  sheepeheards  of  the  people  :  beeing 
the  Sonnes  of  Inpiter ,  they  are  bountifull  too  the  meeke, 
and  thunder  out  plagues  to  the  proude  in  heart :  beeing 
the  Images  of  GOD,  they  are  the  Welfpringes  of  Iuf- 
tice  which  giueth  to  euery  man  his  owne ;  beeing 
accoumpted  the  thepeheards  of  the  people,  they  fight 
with  the  Woolfe  for  the  fafetie  of  their  flock  and  keepe 
of  the  enimie  for  the  wealth  of  their  Countrie.  How 
full  are  Poets  works  of  Bucklers,  Battails,  Lances, 
Dartes,  Bowes,  Quiuers,  Speares,  Iauelins,  Swoordes, 
flaughters,  Runners,  Wreftlers,  Chariots,  Horfe,  and 
men  at  armes  ?  Agamemnon  beyonde  the  name  of  a 
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King  hath  this  title,  that  he  was  a  Souldier.  Menelaus , 
becaufe  he  loued  his  Kercher  better  then  a  Burgonet, 
a  fofte  bed  then  a  hard  fielde,  the  founde  of  Inftru- 
mentes  then  neighing  of  Steedes,  a  fayre  liable  then  a 
foule  way,  is  let  llippe  without  prayse.  If  Lycurgus 
before  hee  make  lawes  too  Sparta,  take  counfel  of 
Apollo ,  whether  it  were  good  for  him  to  teach  the 
people  thrift  and  hufbandry,  he  fhalbe  charged  to 
leaue  thofe  precepts  to  the  white  liuered  Hylotes.  The 
Spartans  are  all  fteele,  falhioned  out  of  tougher  mettall, 
free  in  rninde,  valiaunt  in  hart,  feruile  to  none,  accufto- 
ming  their  flelh  to  ftripes,  their  bodyes  to  labour,  their 
feete  to  hunting,  their  handes  to  fighting.  In  Crete , 
Scythia ,  Persia,  Thracia,  all  the  Lawes  tended  to  the 
maintenance  of  Martiall  difciplyne.  Among  the  Scy¬ 
thians  no  man  was  pennitted  to  drink  of  their  feftiuall 
Cuppe,  which  had  not  manfully  killed  an  enemie  in 
fight.  I  coulde  wiflie  it  in  England,  that  there  were 
greater  preferment  for  the  valiant  Spartanes ,  then  the 
fottilhe  Hylotes  :  That  our  Lawes  were  directed  to  re¬ 
warding  of  thofe,  whofe  hues  are  the  firfle,  that  mull  be 
hazarded  to  mayntaine  the  lybertie  of  the  Lawes.  The 
gentlemen  of  Carthage,  were  not  allowed  too  weare, 
any  moe  linkes  in  theyr  chaynes,  then  they  had  feene 
battayles.  If  our  Gallantes  of  Englande  might  carry 
no  more  linkes  in  their  Chaynes  nor  ringes  on  their 
fingers,  then  they  haue  fought  feeldes,  their  necks  Ihould 
not  bee  very  often  wreathed  in  Golde,  nor  their  handes 
embrodered  with  pretious  Hones.  If  none  but  they 
might  be  fuffered  to  drinke  out  of  plate,  that  haue  in 
lkirmilh  flam  one  of  her  maiefties  enemyes,  many 
thoufands  lhoulde  bring  earthen  pots  to  the  table. 
Let  vs  learne  by  other  mens  harmes  too  looke  to 
our  felues,  When  the  Egyptians  were  moll  bufy  in 
their  hufbandry,  the  Scythians  ouerran  them  :  When 
the  Affyrians  were  looking  to  their  thrift,  the  Perfians 
wer  in  armes  and  ouercam  them  :  when  the  Troians 
thoughte  them  felues  fafeft,  the  Greekes  were  neereft : 
when  Rome  was  a  lleepe,  the  French  men  gaue  a 
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ffiarpe  affaulte  too  the  Capitoll :  when  the  lewes  were 
idle,  their  walles  were  rafed,  and  the  Romans  entred : 
when  the  Chaldees  were  fporting,  Babylon  was  facked  : 
when  the  fenators  were  quiet,  no  garifons  in  Italy, 
and  Pompey  from  home,  wicked  Catiline  began  his 
mifcheuous  enterprife.  We  are  like  thofe  vnthankfull » 
people,  which  puffed  vp  with  profperity  forget  the 
good  turnes  they  receiued  in  aduerfitie.  The  patient 
feeds  his  Phifition  with  gold  in  time  of  fickneffe,  and 
when  he  is  wel,  fcarcely  affoords  him  a  cup  of  water. 
Some  there  are  that  make  gods  of  foldiers  in  open 
warrs,  and  truffe  them  vp  like  dogs  in  the  time  of 
peace.  Take  heed  of  the  foxefurd  nightcap,  I  meene 
thofe  fchoolemen,  that  cry  out  vpon  Mars  calling  him 
the  bloody  God,  the  angry  God,  the  furious  god,  the  mad 
God,  TroXvca^pve  the  tearethirfly  God.  Thefe  are  but 
caftes  of  their  office  and  wordes  of  courfe.  That  is  a 
vain  brag  and  a  falfe  alarme,  that  Tullie  giues  to  foldiers. 

Cedant  arma  toga ,  concedat  laurea  lingua 

Let  gunns  to  gouns,  and  bucklers  yeeld  to  bookes. 

If  the  enemy  befeege  vs,  cut  off  our  victuals,  pre- 
uent  forrain  aide,  girt  in  the  city,  and  bring  the 
Ramme  to  ye  walles,  it  is  not  Ciceroes  tongue  that  can 
peerce  their  armour  to  wound  the  body,  nor  Archi¬ 
medes  prickes,  and  lines,  and  circles,  and  triangles,  and 
Rhombus ,  and  rifferaffe,  that  hath  any  force  to  driue 
them  backe.  Whilft  the  one  chats,  his  throte  is  cut ; 
whilefl  the  other  fyttes  drawing  Mathematicall  fiftions, 
the  enimie  ftandes  with  a  fworde  at  his  breafl.  He 
that  talketh  much,  and  doth  little,  is  like  vnto  him 
that  fades  with  a  fide  winde,  and  is  borne  with  the  tide 
to  a  wrong  fhore.  If  they  meane  to  doe  any  good 
indeed,  bid  them  followe  Demoflhenes ,  and  ioyne  with 
Phocion  when  they  haue  giuen  vs  good  counfell  in 
wordes,  make  much  of  Souldiers,  that  are  redy  to 
execute  ye  fame  with  fwords.  Bee  not  careleffe, 
Plough  with  weapons  by  your  fides,fludye  with  a  booke 
in  one  hande,  a  darte  in  the  other :  enioy  peace,  with 
prouifion  for  war :  when  you  haue  lefte  the  fandes 
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behinde  you,  looke  wel  to  the  rocks  that  lye  before 
you :  Let  not  the  ouercomming  one  Tempeft  make 
you  fecure,  but  haue  an  eye  to  the  cloude  that  comes 
from  the  South,  and  threateneth  raine ;  the  leaft  ouer- 
fight  in  dangerous  Seas  may  call  you  awaye,  the  lead 
difcontinuance  of  Martiall  exercife  giue  you  the  foyle. 
When  Achilles  loytered  in  his  tent,  giuing  eare  to 
Mufick,  his  fouldiers  were  bidde  to  a  hot  breakefall. 
Hannibals  power  receiued  more  hurte  in  one  dayes 
eafe  at  Capua ,  then  in  al  the  conflicts  they  had  at 
Cannas.  It  were  not  good  for  vs  too  flatter  oure 
felues  with  thefe  golden  dayes  :  highe  floodes  haue 
lowe  Ebbes  :  hotte  Feuers,  coulde  Crampes  :  Long 
dayes  lhort  nightes;  Drie  Summers  rnoyfl.  Winters: 
There  was  neuer  fort  fo  ftrong,  but  it  might  be  battered, 
neuer  ground  fo  fruitful,  but  it  might  be  barren  :  neuer 
countrie  fo  populous,  but  it  might  be  wall :  neuer 
Monarch  fo  mighty,  but  he  might  be  weakened :  neuer 
Realme  fo  large,  but  it  might  be  leffened  :  neuer  king¬ 
dom  fo  florilhing,  but  it  might  bee  decayed.  Scipio 
before  hee  leuied  his  force  too  the  walles  of  Car- 
[ f\hage ,  gaue  his  fouldiers  the  print  of  the  Citie  in  a 
cake  to  be  deuoured  :  our  enimies  with  Scipio,  haue 
already  eaten  vs  with  bread,  and  licked  vp-our  blood 
in  a  cup  of  wine.  They  do  but  tarry  the  tide  :  watch 
opportunitie,  and  wayte  for  the  reckoning,  that  with 
the  fhot  of  our  Hues,  fhoulde  paye  for  all.  But  that 
GOD  that  neither  flumbreth  nor  lleepeth,  for  the  loue 
of  Ifrael,  that  ftretcheth  out  his  armes  from  morning 
to  euening  to  couer  his  children,  (as  the  Hen  doth  her 
chicken  with  the  fhadow  of  her  wings)  with  the  breath 
of  his  mouth  lhall  ouerthrow  them,  with  their  own  fnares 
lhall  ouertake  them,  and  hang  them  vp  by  the  haire 
of  their  owne  deuifes.  Notwithltanding  it  behooueth 
vs  in  the  meane  feafon,  not  to  Hick  in  the  myre,  and 
gape  for  fuccour,  without  vfing  fome  ordinary  way 
our  felues  :  or  to  lye  wallowing  like  Lubbers  in  the  Ship 
of  the  common  wealth,  crying  Lord,  Lord,  Labourers 
when  wee  fee  the  veffel  toyle,  but  ioyntly 
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laye  our  handes  and  heades,  and  helpes  together,  to 
auoyd  the  danger,  and  faue  that,  which  muft  be  the 
furetie  of  vs  all.  For  as  to  the  body,  there  are  many 
members,  feruing  to  feuerall  vfes,  the  eye  to  fee,  the 
eare  to  heare,  the  nofe  to  fmell,  the  tongue  to  tafle, 
the  hande  to  touch,  the  feete  to  beare  the  whole  bur¬ 
den  of  the  reft,  and  euery  one  difchargeth  his  duetie 
without  grudging ;  fo  fhoulde  the  whole  body  of  the 
common  wealth  confift  of  fellow  laborers,  all  generally 
feruing  one  head,  and  particularly  following  their 
trade,  without  repining.  From  the  head  to  the  foote, 
from  the  top  to  the  toe,  there  fhould  nothing  be 
vaine,  no  body  idle.  Iupiter  himfelf  fhall  Hand  for 
example,  who  is  euer  in  woork,  ftill  moouing  and  turn¬ 
ing  about  the  heauens,  if  he  fhuld  pull  his  hand  from 
the  frame,  it  were  impoffible  for  the  world  to  indure. 
A.11  would  be  day,  or  al  night ;  All  spring  or  all  Autume ; 
all  Summer,  or  all  winter  ;  All  heate  or  all  colde  ;  all 
moyfture,  or  al  drought ;  No  time  to  til,  no  time  to 
fow,  no  time  to  plant,  no'  time  to  reape,  the  earth  bar¬ 
ren,  the  riuers  ftopt,  the  Seas  ftayde,  the  feafons 
chaunged,  and  the  whole  courfe  of  nature  ouerthrowen. 
The  meane  muft  labor  to  ferue  the  mightie,  the  mightie 
muft  ftudye  to  defende  the  meane.  The  fubiedls 
muft  fweat  in  obedience  to  their  Prince ;  the  Prince 
muft  haue  a  care  ouer  his  poore  vaffals.  If  it  be  the 
dutie  of  euery  man  in  a  common  wealth,  one  way  or 
other  to  beftirre  his  ftumpes,  I  cannot  but  blame  thofe 
lither  contemplators  very  much,  which  fit  Loyterers 
concluding  of  Sillogifmes  in  a  corner,  which 
in  a  clofe  ftudy  in  the  Vniuerfity  coope  themfelues  vp 
fortie  yeres  togither  ftudying  all  thinges,  and  profeffe 
nothing.  The  Bell  is  knowen  by  his  founde,  the  Byrde  by 
her  voyce,  the  Lyon  by  his  rore,  the  Tree  by  the  fruite, 
a  man  by  his  woorkes.  To  continue  fo  long  without 
moouing,  to  reade  fo  much  without  teaching,  what 
differeth  it  from  a  dumbe  Picture,  or  a  deade  body  ? 
No  man  is  borne  to  feeke  priuate  profite  :  parte  for  his 
countrie,  parte  for  his  friendes,  parte  for  himfelfe.  The 
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foole  that  comes  into  a  fayre  Garden,  likes  the  beawtie 
of  flowers,  and  flickes  them  in  his  Cap :  the  Phifltion 
confldereth  their  nature,  and  puttes  them  in  the  potte  : 
in  the  one  they  wither  without  profite ;  in  the  other 
they  feme  to  the  health  of  the  bodie  :  He  that  readeth 
good  writers,  and  pickes  out  their  flowers  for  his  owne 
nofe,  is  lyke  a  foole  ;  hee  that  preferreth  their  vertue 
before  their  fweet  fmel  is  a  good  Phifltion.  When 
Anacharfis  traueled  ouer  all  Greece ,  to  feeke  out  wife 
men,  hee  founde  none  in  Athens ,  though  no  doubt, 
there  were  many  good  fcholers  there.  But  comming 
to  Chenas  a.  blind  village,  in  companion  of  Athens  a 
Paltockes  Inne;  he  found  one  Mifo,  Right  phiio- 
well  gouerning  his  houfe,  looking  to  his  S0Phie- 
grounde,  inftrudting  his  children,  teaching  his  family, 
making  of  marriages  among  his  acquayntance,  ex¬ 
horting  his  neighbours  to  loue,  and  friendefhip,  and 
preaching  in  life,  whom,  the  Philofopher  for  his  fcar- 
citie  of  woordes,  plenty  of  workes,  accompted  the 
onelye  wife  man  that  euer  he  faw.  I  fpeak  not  this 
to  preferr  Botley  before  Oxeford ,  a  cottage  of  clownes, 
before  a  Colledge  of  Mufes ;  Pam  pipe,  before 
Apollo s  harp.  But  to  fhew  you  that  poore  Mifo  can 
reade  you  fuch  a  ledlure  of  Philofophie,  as  Arijlotle 
neuer  dreamed  on.  You  muft  not  thruft  your  heades 
in  a  tubbe,  and  fay,  Bene  vixit,  qui  bene  latuit :  He  hath 
liued  well,  that  hath  loitred  well :  Handing  flreames 
geather  filth;  flowing  riuers,  are  euer  fweet.  Come 
foorth  with  your  fic[k]les,  the  Harueft  is  greate,  the 
laborers  few,;  pul  vp  the  fluces,  let  out  your  fprings, 
geue  vs  drink  of  your  water,  light  of  your  torches,  and 
feafon  vs  a  little  with  the  Salt  of  your  knowledge.  Let 
Phoenix  and  Achilles ,  Demoflhenes  and  Phocion ,  Pericles 
and  Cimon ,  Lcelius  and  Scipio,  Nigidius  and  Cicero , 
the  word  and  the  fword  be  knit  togither.  Set  your 
talents  a  worke,  lay  not  vp  your  trefure  for  taking  rufl, 
teach  earely  and  late,  in  time  and  out  of  time,  fing 
with  the  fwan,  to  the  laft  houre.  Folowe  the  dauncing 
Chaplens  of  Gradiuus  Mars ,  which  chaunt  the  praifes 
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of  their  god  with  voyces,  and  treade  out  the  time  with 
their  feete.  Play  the  good  captaines,  exhort  your 
fouldiers  with  your  tonges  to  fight,  and  bring  the  firfl 
ladder  to  the  wall  your  felues.  Sound  like  bels,  and 
fhine  like  Lanternes.  Thunder  in  words,  and  glitter 
in  works ;  fo  lhall  you  pleafe  God,  profite  your  country, 
honor  your  prince,  difcharge  your  duetie,  giue  vp  a 
good  account  of  your  ftewardfhip,  and  leaue  no  finne 
vntouched,  no  abufe  vnrebuked,  no  fault  vnpunifhed. 

Sundry  are  the  abufes  afwel  of  Vniuerfityes.  as  of 
other  places,  but  they  are  fuch  as  neither  Carpers, 
become  me  to  touch,  nor  euery  idle  hed  to  vnderftand. 
The  Thurines  made  a  Lawe  that  no  common  finde- 
fault  fhould  meddle  with  any  abufe  but  Adulterie. 
Pythagoras  bounde  all  his  Schollers  to  fiue  ixefiOia  of 
yeeres  filence,  that  affoone  as  euer  they  Pithagoras 
crept  from  the  fhel,  they  might  not  afpire  to  the  houfe 
top.  It  is  not  good  for  euery  man  to  trauell  to  Corinth , 
nor  lawfull  for  all  to  talke  what  they  litte,  or  write 
what  they  pleafe,  leaf!  their  tongues  run  before  their 
wites,  or  their  pennes  make  hauock  of  their  Paper. 
And  fo  wading  too  farre  in  other  mens  manners, 
whilft  they  fill  their  Bookes  with  other  mens  faultes, 
they  make  their  volumes  no  better  than  an  Apotheca¬ 
ries  Shop,  of  peftilent  Drugges;  a  quacke-faluers 
Budget  of  filthy  receites ;  and  a  huge  Chaos  of  foule 
diforder.  Cookes  did  neuer  long  more  for  great 
markets,  nor  Fifhers  for  large  Pondes,  nor  greedy 
Dogges  for  ftore  of  game,  nor  foaring  hawkes  for 
plentie  of  fowle,  then  Carpers  doe  nowe  for  copye  of 
abufes,  that  they  might  euer  be  fnarling,  and  haue 
fome  Flyes  or  other  in  the  way  to  fnatch  at.  As  I 
woulde  that  offences  fhould  not  be  hid,  for  going  vn¬ 
punifhed,  nor  efcape  without  fcourge  for  ill  example. 
So  I  wifh  that  euery  rebuker  fhoulde  place  a  hatch  before 
the  doore;  keep  his  quil  within  compas.  He  that  holds 
not  him  felf  contented  with  the  light  of  the  Sun  but 
liftes  vp  his  eyes  to  meafure  the  bigneffe,  is  made 
blinde;  he  that  bites  euery  weed  to  fearch  out  his 
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nature,  may  light  vpon  poyfon,  and  fo  kill  him* 
felfe  :  he  that  loues  to  be  fifting  of  euery  cloude,  may 
be  tlrooke  with  a  thunderbolte,  if  it  chaunce  to  rent ; 
and  he  that  taketh  vpon  him  to  thew  men  their  faults, 
may  wound  his  owne  credite,  if  he  goe  too  farre.  We 
are  not  angry  with  the  Clarke  of  the  market,  if  he 
come  to  our  flail,  and  reprooue  our  ballance  when 
they  are  faultie,  or  forfaite  our  weights,  when  they  are 
falfe  :  neuertheleffe,  if  he  prefume  to  enter  our  houfe, 
and  rig  euery  corner,  fearching  more  then  belongs  to 
his  office  :  we  lay  holde  on  his  locks,  turne  him  away 
with  his  backe  full  of  flripes,  and  his  hands  loden  with 
his  owne  amendes.  Therefore  I  will  content  my  felfe 
to  ffiew  you  no  more  abufes  in  my  Schoole,  then  my 
felfe  haue  feene,  nor  fo  many  by  hundreds,  as  I  haue 
heard  off.  Lyons  folde  vp  their  nailes,  when  they  are 
in  their  dennes  for  wearing  them  in  the  earth  and  neede 
not :  Eagles  draw  in  their  tallants  as  they  fit  in  their 
nefles,  for  blunting  them  there  amonge  droffe :  And 
I  will  cafle  Ancor  in  thefe  abufes,  reft  my  Barke  in 
the  fimple  roade,  for  grating  my  wits  vpon  needeleffe 
fhelues.  And  becaufe  I  accufe  other  for  treading  awry, 
which  fmce  I  was  borne  neuer  went  right ;  becaufe  I 
finde  fo  many  faultes  abroade.  which  haue  at  home 
more  fpots  in  my  body  then  the  Leopard,  more  ftaines 
on  my  coat  then  the  wicked  Nejfus ;  more  holes  in  my 
life  then  the  open  Siue ;  more  finnes  in  my  foule  than 
keares  on  my  hed  :  If  I  haue  beene  tedious  in  my 
Ledlure,  or  your  felues  be  weary  of 
your  leffon,  harken  no  longer 
for  the  Clock,  fhut  vp 
the  Schoole,  and 
get  you  home. 


FINIS. 
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To  the  right  honorable 

Sir  Richard  Pipe,  Knight,  Lorde 

Maior  of  the  Citie  of  London ,  and  the 
right  worfliipful  his  brethren,  con- 
tinuance  of  health  and  mainte- 
nance  of  ciuil  gouernment. 

ERICLES  waswoont  (Right  honourable  and 
worfhipful)  as  oft  as  he  put  on  his  robes, 
to  preach  thus  vnto  himfelfe  :  Confider  wel 
Pericles,  what  thou  doefl,  thoucommaundeft 
free  men,  the  Greekes  obey  thee,  and  thou 
gouernefl  the  Citizens  of  Athens.  If  you  fay  not  fo 
much  to  your  felues,  the  gownes  that  you  weare,  as  the 
cognifances  of  authoritie ;  and  the  fword  which  is  caried 
before  you,  as  the  inftrument  of  iuftice ;  are  of  fufficient 
force  to  put  you  in  mind,  that  you  are  the  matters  of  free 
men,  that  you  gouerne  the  worfhipfull  Citizens  of  Lon¬ 
don,  and  that  you  are  the  very  Stewards  of  her  Maietlie 
within  your  liberties.  Therfore  fith  by  mine  owne 
experience  I  haue  eredted  a  Schoole  of  thofe  abufes, 
which  I  haue  leene  in  London,  I  prefume  the  more 
vpon  your  pardon,  at  the  ende  of  my  Phamphlet  to 
prefent  a  fewe  lynes  to  your  honourable  reading. 

Augtijlus  the  good  Emperour  of  Rome,  was  neuer 
angry  with  accufers  becaufe  hee  thought  it  neceffarye 
(where  many  abufes  flourifh)  for  euery  man  freely  to 
fpeake  his  minde.  And  I  hope  that  Augujlus  (I  meane 
fuch  as  are  in  authoritie)  will  beare  with  me,  becaufe  I 
touch  that  which  is  needefull  to  bee  fliewen.  Wherein 
I  goe  not  about  to  inftrudt  you  howe  to  rule,  but  to 
warne  you  what  dangers  hangs  ouer  your  heads,  that  you 
may  auoyde  it. 

The  Byrde  Trochilus  with  crafhing  of  her  bil  awakes 
the  Crocodile ,  and  deliuereth  her  from  her  enemyes, 
that  are  readye  too  charge  her  in  deade  fleepe.  A  little 
fifhe  fwimmeth  continually  before  the  great  Whale,  to 
thewe  him  the  fhelues,  that  he  run  not  a  ground  :  The 
Elephants,  when  any  of  their  kinde  are  fallen  into  the 
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pittes,  that  are  made  to  catch  them,  thrall  in  ftones 
and  earth  to  recouer  them  :  When  the  Lyon  is  caught 
in  a  trap,  ALfops  moufe  by  nibling  the  cordes  fets  him 
at  libertie.  It  fhall  be  inough  for  me  with  Trochilus  to 
haue  wagged  my  bil,  with  the  little  Fifh  to  haue  gone  be¬ 
fore  you,  with  the  Elephants  to  haue  fhewed  you  the  way 
to  helpe  your  felfe,  and  with  /Efops  moufe  to  haue  fret¬ 
ted  the  fnares  with  a  byting  tooth  for  your  owne  fafetie. 

The  Thracians  when  they  mull  paffe  ouer  frofen 
llreames,  fende  out  theyr  Wolues,  which  laying  their 
eares  to  the  yfe,  liften  for  noyfe  :  If  they  hear  any  thing, 
they  gather  that  it  mooues ;  if  it  mooue,  it  is  not  con¬ 
gealed  ;  If  it  be  not  congealed,  it  mull  be  liquide ;  If  it 
be  liquide,  then  will  it  yeelde ;  and  if  it  yeelde,  it  is  not 
good  trailing  it  with  the  weight  of  their  bodyes,  lell 
they  fincke.  The  worlde  is  fo  llippery,  that  you  are 
often  inforced  to  paffe  ouer  Yfe.  Therfore  I  humbly 
befeech  you  to  try  farther  and  trull  leffe ;  not  your 
Woolues,  but  many  of  your  Citizens  haue  already 
fifted  the  daunger  of  your  paffage,  and  in  fifting  beene 
fwallowed  to  their  difcredite. 

I  would  the  abufes  of  my  Schoole  were  as  wel 
knowen  of  you,  to  reformation :  as  they  are  found  out 
by  other  to  their  owne  peril.  But  the  filhe  Sepia  can 
trouble  the  water  to  Ihun  the  nettes,  that  are  lhot  to 
catch  her :  Torpedo  hath  craft  inough  at  the  firft  touch 
to  inchant  the  hooke,  to  coniure  the  line,  to  bewitch 
the  rod,  and  to  benumme  the  handes  of  him  that 
angleth.  Whether  our  Players  be  the  Spawnes  of 
fuch  fifties,  I  know  not  wel,  yet  I  am  fure  that  how  many 
nets  fo  euer  ther  be  layde  to  take  them,  or  hookes  to 
choke  them,  they  haue  Ynke  in  their  bowels  to  darken 
the  water,  and  Heights  in  their  budgets,  to  dry  vp  the 
arme  of  euery  Magiftrate.  If  their  letters  of  commen¬ 
dations  were  once  Hayed,  it  were  eafie  for  you  to  ouer- 
throwe  them.  Agefilaus  was  greatly  rebuked,  becaufe 
m  matters  of  iuftice,  he  inclined  to  his  friends  and 
became  partiall.  Plutarch  condemneth  this  kinde  of 
wri tinge,  Niciam,fc  nihil  admifit  noxce,  exime;  Si  quid 
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admifit,  mihi  exime j  otnntno  (intern  hominem  noxce  exivie. 
If  Nicias  haue  not  offended,  meddle  not  with  him  :  If 
hee  be  guiltie,  forgiue  him  for  my  fake,  What  foeuer 
you  doe,  I  charge  you  acquite  him.  This  inforceth 
Magiflrates  like  euill  Poets  to  break  the  feete  of  their 
verfe,  and  finge  out  of  tune,  and  with  vnfkilful  Car¬ 
penters,  to  vfe  the  Square  and  the  compaffe,  the  Rule 
and  the  Quadrant,  not  to  builde,  but  to  ouerthrow. 

Bona  verba  quafo.  Some  fay  that  it  is  not  good 
iefting  with  edge  toles :  The  Atheniens  will  mince 
Phocion  as  fmall  as  flefhe  to  the  potte,  if  they  be  mad  : 
but  kil  Demades  if  they  bee  fober  :  And  I  doubte  not 
but  the  gouemours  of  London  will  vexe  mee  for 
fpeaking  my  minde,  when  they  are  out  of  their  wittes, 
and  banifhe  their  Players,  when  they  are  befte  aduifed. 

In  the  meane  time  it  behooueth  your  Honour  in 
your  charge,  too  play  the  Mufition,  flreatch  euery 
firing  till  hee  breake,  but  fette  him  in  order.  He  that 
will  haue  the  Lampe  too  burne  cleere,  mufl  afwell 
powre  in  Oyle  to  nourifh  the  flame,  as  fnuffe  the 
Weeke,  to  increafe  the  light  If  your  Honour  defire 
to  fee  the  Citie  well  gouerned,  you  mufl  afwell  fette  to 
your  hand  to  thrufl  out  abufes,  as  fhewe  your  felfe 
willing  to  haue  all  amended.  And  (leafl  I  feerne  one 
of  thofe  idle  Mates,  which  hauing  nothing  to  buy  at 
home,  and  leffe  to  fell  in  the  market  abrode,  Hand  at 
a  boothe,  if  it  be  but  to  gafe ;  or  wanting  worke  in 
mine  owne  fludy,  and  hauinge  no  wit  togouerne  Cities, 
yet  bufye  my  braynes  with  your  honora¬ 
ble  office)  I  will  heere  ende,  defi¬ 
ring  pardon  for  my  faulte, 
becaufe  I  am  rafhe;  and 
redreffe  of  a.bufes, 
becaufe  they 
ar  naught. 

Your  Honors  fyc. 

to  commaunde. 

Stephan  Goffon. 
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To  the  Gentlewomen  Ci- 

tizens  of  London,  Flouridling 
dayes  with  regarde  of 
Credite. 


IHE  reuerence  that  I  owe  you  Gentle¬ 
women,  becaufe  you  are  Citizens ;  and 
the  pitie  wherwith  I  tender  your  cafe, 
becaufe  you  are  weake;  hath  thrufl  out 
my  hand,  at  the  breaking  vp  of  my  Schoole, 
to  write  a  few  lines  to  your  fweete  felues.  Not  that 
I  thinke  you  to  bee  rebuked,  as  idle  hufwiues, 
but  commended  and  incouraged  as  vertuous  Dames. 
The  freed  horfe,  at  the  whifke  of  a  wand,  girdes 
forwarde  :  The  fwifted  Hound,  when  he  is  hal¬ 
lowed,  drippes  forth :  The  kinded  Madife,  when  he  is 
clapped  on  the  back,  fighteth  bed :  The  douted 
Souldier,  when  the  Trumpet  founds,  drikes  fierced : 
The  gallanted  Runner,  when  the  people  fhowte,  getteth 
grounde  :  and  the  perfected  liuers,  when  they  are 
prayfed,  winne  greated  credite. 

I  haue  feene  many  of  you  whiche  were  wont  to 
fporte  your  felues  at  Theaters,  when  you  perceiued  the 
abufe  of  thofe  places,  fchoole  your  felues,  and  of  your 
owne  accorde  abhorre  Playes.  And  fdh  you  haue 
begun  to  withdrawe  your  deppes,  continew  fo  dil,  if 
you  be  chary  of  your  good  name.  For  this  isgenerall, 
that  they  which  fhew  themfelues  openly,  defire  to  bee 
feene.  It  is  not  a  fofte  fhooe  that  healeth  the  Gowte  ; 
nor  a  golden  Ring  that  driueth  away  the  Crampe  ; 
nor  a  crown  of  Pearle  that  cureth  the  Meigrim ;  nor 
your  fober  countenance,  that  defendeth  your  credite; 
nor  your  friends  which  accompany  your  perfon,  that 
excufe  your  folly ;  nor  your  modedie  at  home,  that 
couereth  your  lightneffe,  if  you  prefent  your  felues  in 
open  Theaters.  Thought  is  free  :  you  can  forbidd  no 
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man,  that  vieweth  you,  to  noate  you,  and  that  noateth 
you,  to  iudge  you,  for  entring  to  places  of  fufpition. 
Wilde  Coltes,  when  they  fee  their  kinde  begin  to  bray ; 
and  lully  bloods  at  the  fhowe  of  faire  women,  giue  a 
wanton  figh,  or  a  wicked  wifhe.  Blafing  markes  are 
molt  fhot  at,  gliftring  faces  cheefly  marked ;  and  what 
followeth  ?  Looking  eyes,  haue  lyking  hartes,  liking 
harts  may  bume  in  luft.  We  walke  in  the  Sun  many 
times  for  pleafure,  but  our  faces  are  tanned  before  we 
returne :  though  you  go  to  theaters  to  fe  fport,  Cupid 
may  catche  you  ere  you  departe.  The  litle  God 
houereth  aboute  you,  and  fanneth  you  with  his  wings 
to  kindle  fire  :  when  you  are  fet  as  fixed  whites,  Defire 
draweth  his  arrow  to  the  head,  and  fticketh  it  vppe  to 
the  fethers,  and  Fancy  bellirreth  him  too  fhed  his 
poyfon  through  euery  vaine.  If  you  doe  but  liflen  to 
the  voyce  of  the  Fouler,  or  ioyne  lookes  with  an 
amorous  Gazer,  you  haue  already  made  your  felues 
affaultable,  and  yelded  your  Cities  to  be  lacked.  A 
wanton  eye  is  the  darte  of  Cephalus ,  where  it  leueleth, 
there  it  lighteth ;  and  where  it  hitts,  it  wound  eth  deepe. 
If  you  giue  but  a  glance  to  your  beholders,  you  haue 
vayled  the  bonnet  in  token  of  obedience :  for  the 
boulte  is  falne  ere  the  Ayre  clap  3  the  Bullet  pafle,  ere 
the  Peece  crack;  the  colde  taken,  ere  the  body  fhiuer; 
and  the  match  made,  ere  you  ftrike  handes. 

To  auoyd  this  difeommoditie,  Cyrus  refufed  to 
looke  vppon  Panthea ,  And  Alexander  the  great  on 
Darius  wife.  The  ficke  man  that  relefheth  nothing, 
when  hee  feeth  fome  about  him  feede  apace,  and 
commend  the  taft.es  of  thofe  difhes  which  hee  re¬ 
filled,  blames  not  the  meate,  but  his  owne  difeafe : 
And  I  feare  you  will  fay,  that  it  is  no  ripe  iudgement, 
but  a  rawe  humor  in  my  felfe,  which  makes  me  con- 
demne  the  reforting  to  Playes ;  becaufe  there  come 
many  thyther,  which  in  your  opinion  fucke  in  poyfon, 
but  feede  hartely  without  hurt;  therefore  I  doe  very  ill 
to  reiedl  that  which  other  like,  and  complaine  ftill  of 
mine  owne  maladie. 
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In  deede  I  mufl  confeffe  there  comes  to  Playes  of 
all  fortes,  old  and  young;  it  is  hard  to  fay  that  all 
offend,  yet  I  promife  you,  I  wil  fweare  for  none.  For 
the  drieft  flax  flameth  fooneft ;  and  the  greeneft  wood 
fmoketh  moft ;  gray  heads  haue  greene  thoughts;  and 
young  flippes  are  olde  twigges.  Beware  of  thofe 
places,  which  in  forrowe  cheere  you,  and  beguile  you 
in  mirth.  You  muff  not  cut  your  bodyes  to  your 
garmentes,  but  make  your  gownes  fit  to  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  your  bodyes ;  nor  fafhion  your  felues,  to 
open  fpedtacles,  but  tye  all  your  fportes  to  the  good 
difpofition  of  a  vertuous  minde.  At  Diceplay,  euery 
one  wifheth  to  caffe  well ;  at  Bowles  euery  one 
craues  to  kiffe  the  maifter ;  at  running  euery  one 
ftarteth  to  win  the  goale ;  At  fhoting  euery  one  ftriues 
to  hit  the  marke  ;  and  will  not  you  in  all  your  paftimes 
and  recreations  feeke  that  which  fhall  yeelde  you 
moft  profite  and  greateft  credite  ?  I  will  not  fay  you 
are  made  to  toile,  and  I  dare  not  graunt  that  you 
fhould  be  idle.  But  if  there  be  peace  in  your  houfes, 
and  plentie  in  your  Coafers,  let  the  good  precept  of 
Xenophon  be  your  exercife :  in  all  your  eafe  and 
profperitie,  remember  God,  that  he  may  be  mindeful 
of  you,  when  your  heartes  grone,  and  fuccour  you 
Hill  in  the  time  of  neede.  Be  euer  bufled  in  godly 
meditations  :  feek  not  to  paffe  ouer  the  gulf  with  a 
tottering  plank  that  wil  deceiue  you.  When  we  caff 
off  our  belt  clothes,  we  put  on  ragges ;  when  our  good 
defires  are  once  laide  afide,  wanton  wil  begins  to 
prick.  Being  penfiue  at  home,  if  you  go  to  Theaters 
to  driue  away  fancies,  it  is  as  goode  Phyficke,  as  for 
the  ache  of  your  head  too  knocke  out  your  brains  ;  or 
when  you  are  flung  with  a  Wafp,  to  rub  the  fore  with 
a  Nettle.  When  you  are  greeued,  paffe  the  time  with 
your  neighboures  in  fober  conference,  or  if  you  can 
read,  let  Bookes  bee  your  comiorte.  Doe  not 
imitate  thofe  foolifhe  Patientes,  whiche  hauing  fought 
all  meanes  of  recouery,  and  are  neuer  the  neere,  run 
vnto  Witchcraft,  If  your  greefe  be  fuch,  that  you  may 
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not  difclofe  it,  and  your  forrowe  fo  great,  that  you  loth 
to  vtter  it,  looke  for  no  falue  at  Playes  or  theaters, 
left  that  laboring  to  fhun  Sylla  you  light  on  Charib- 
dis :  to  forfake  the  de[e]p  you  perifhe  in  fands,  to  warde 
a  light  ftripe,  you  take  a  deaths  wound  :  and  to  leaue 
Phifick,  you  flee,  to  inchaunting.  You  neede  not  goe 
abroade  to  be  tempted,  you  fhal  be  intifed  at  your 
owne  windowes.  The  beft  counfel  that  I  can  giue, 
you  is  to  keepe  home,  and  fhun  all  occaflon  of  ill 
fpeech.  The  virgins  of  Vejla  were  fhut  vp  fail  in 
ftone  walles  to  the  fame  ende.  You  mull  keepe  your 
fweete  faces  from  fcorching  in  the  fun,  chapping  in 
the  winde,  and  warping  with  the  weather,  which  is 
beft  performed  by  {laying  within.  And  if  you  per- 
ceiue  your  felues  in  any  danger  at  your  owne  doors, 
eyther  allured  by  curtefie  in  the  day,  or  affaulted  with 
Muficke  in  the  night ;  Clofe  vp  your  eyes,  ftopp 
your  eares,  tye  vp  your  tongue,  when  they  fpeake, 
aunfweare  not ;  when  they  hallowe  ftoope  not,  when 
they  fighe,  laugh  at  them :  when  they  fue,  fcome  them : 
Shunne  their  company,  neuer  be  feene  where  they  re¬ 
forte  fo  fhall  you  neither  fet  them  proppes  :  when 
they  feeke  to  clim[b]e  :  nor  holde  them  the  ftirrop, 
when  they  profer  to  mount. 

Thefe  are  hard[e]ft  leffons  whiche  I  teacheyou :  neuer- 
theleffe,  drinke  vp  the  potion,  though  it  like  not  your 
tafte,  and  you  {hall  be  eafed :  refill  not  the  Surgeon, 
though  hee  ftrike  in  his  knife,  and  you  fhall  be  cured. 
The  Fig-tree  is  fower,  but  it  yeeldeth  fweet  fruite  : 
Thymus  is  bitter  :  but  it  giueth  Honny :  my  Schoole 
is  tarte,  but  my  counfell  is  plefaunt,  if  you  imbrace  it. 
Shortely  I  hope  to  fend  out  the  Ephemerides  of  Phialo, 
by  whom  (if  I  fee  you  accept  this) 

I  wil  giue  you  one  difh  for 
your  owne  tooth. 

Farewell. 

Yours  to  feme  at  Vertues  call, 

Stephan  Goff  on. 
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The  Ephemerides  of  Phialo. 


[Extract  from  preface.] 

To  the  right  noble  Gentleman,  Matter  Philipp  Sydney  Efquiei, 
Stephan  Goffon  wylheth  health  and  happineffe. 

T  was  a  cuftome,  right  worihipfull,  among  the  Heathens, 
when  they  had  trauailed  the  Seaes,  and  efcaped  the 
danger,  to  facrifice  fome  part  of  their  treafure  to  that 
god,  which  they  itidged  to  be  their  deliverer  :  And 
fith  it  hath  beene  my  fortune  to  bear  fayle  in  a  ftorme, 
fince  my  firft  publifhing  the  Schoole  of  Abufe ,  and  too  bee  toffed 
by  fuch  as  fome  without  reafon,  and  threaten  me  death  without  a 
caufe,  feeling  not  yet  my  finger  ake,  I  can  not  but  acknowledge 
my  fafetie,  in  your  Worfhips  patronage,  and  offer  you  Phialo  my 
chiefeft  Iuel,  as  a  manifeft  pledge  of  my  thankfull  heart.  .  .  . 


[Extract  from  the  commencement  of  the  work.] 

Arro  reporteth,  that  they  whiche  did  facrifize  to  Her¬ 
cules,  vfed  continually  before  they  began  their  Cere¬ 
monies,  to  driue  their  dogs  out  of  the  citie.  And  I 
think  it  neceffary,  before  I  fet  downe  the  difcourfes  of 
Phialo,  as  the  fruite  of  my  trauell  facrificed  heere  vnto 
fkilful  Readers,  to  whippe  out  thofe  Doggs,  which  haue  barked 
more  at  mee  for  writinge  the  Schoole  of  Abufe,  then  Cerberus  did 
at  Hercules  for  defcending  to  Hell ;  and  haue  laboured  with  the 
venom  of  their  teeth  to  wound  me  deeper,  then  that  curft  Curre, 
which  was  the  death  of  Licinius,  and  the  caufe  of  a  battaile, 
wherein  Hercules  loft  his  brother  Iphiclus.  It  is  not  long  fince, 
a  friend  of  mine  prefented  me  with  ftraunge  newes  a  Libell  cast 
out  of  A  ffrick,  requefting  me  eameftly  to  fhape  them  out  against  the 
an  anfwere.  After  I  had  vnfolded  the  Paper,  and  of" 

found  nothing  within  but  guttes  and  garbage,  neither  use' 

heart  nor  liuer,  nor  any  good  intrayles,  I  called  too  minde  the 
replie  that  Apelles  made  to  a  courfe  Painter,  which  brought  him 
a  counterfait  of  his  own  drawing,  requefting  his  iudgement  in  the 
work  ;  Truely,  quoth  A pelles,  hadft  thou  not  tolde  me  it  had  bin 
thine,  at  the  firft  bluih  I  would  haue  iudged  it  to  bee  done  in 
hafte.  And  had  not  the  writer  himfelf,  which  fent  thefe  newes 
into  England,  reuealed  his  name  to  fome  of  his  friends  by  whom 
I  hearde  it,  I  would  haue  iudged  fuch  a  Daw  to  bee  hacht  in 
Barbary,  and  the  tydinges  that  came,  to  be  fcribled  in  poft.  Corn- 
modus  the  Emperor  comming  to  Rome,  in  the  face  of  the  whole 
fenate,  began  with  a  grawe  countenance  to  declame  :  When  euery 
man  loked  for  fome  weighty  matter  touching  the  gouernment  of 
the  common  wealth,  he  fell  to  trifling  ;  and  told  them,  that  riding 
abroad  one  day  with  his  father,  who  at  that  time  was  call  from 
his  horfe,  himfelf  alighted  and  holp  him  out  of  the  myre.  This 
Dodtour  of  A ffrike  with  a  ftraunge  kinde  of  ftyle  begins  to  write 
thus  :  To  his  frinds  the  Plaiers,  and  to  win  eare,  at  the  firft  like 
a  perfedl  Orator,  he  fittes  down  in  his  ftudy,  lookes  about  for  his 
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bookes,  takes  pen  in  his  hand,  and  as  manerly  as  he  can,  breathes 
out  this  oracle  from  the  threefootedftoole  of  Pythia  Africa fem- 
per  aliquid  apportat  noui,  There  is  euer  a  new  knack  in  a  knaues 
hood,  or  fome  kind  of  monfter  to  be  fene  in  Affrik.  To  which 
principle  when  he  thinketh  he  hath  giuen  fufficient  light,  by  the 
ioyning  togither  of  fundry  beaftes,  his  frends  gaping  for  fome 
ftrange  conceit  to  bring  to  the  ftage,  finde  him  to  dally  :  for  with 
a  tale  of  a  tub,  he  flippeth  down  presently  into  a  dirtie  comparifon 
of  a  dutch  Mule  and  an  englifh  mare,  that  ingendred  an  Affe, 
and  to  caft  his  foale  quickly  (with  a  deuoute  prayer  to  God,  to 
fend  players  few  affes,  and  many  auditors)  he  growes  to  conclufion, 
behauing  himfelf  in  his  learned  Paraphrafe  like  Megabizus,  who 
came  into  Apelles  fhop  and  began  to  talk  of  his  fhadows,  til  the 
painter  reproued  him  in  this  manner  :  Hadft  thou  kepte  filence 
O  Megabizus ,  I  woulde  haue  reuerenced  thee  for  thy  gay  coate, 
now  the  worft  boy  that  grindeth  my  coulors  wil  laugh  thee  to 
fcorne.  And  I,  if  this  Geographer  had  flayed  his  pen  within  the 
eompaffe  of  A ffrike,  would  haue  read  him  with  patience  for  the 
countries  fake,  but  now  the  leaft  childe  which  is  able  to  temper  his 
ynke,  will  giue  him  a  floute.  If  Players  get  no  better  Atturnie 
to  pleade  their  cafe,  I  will  holde  mee  contented  where  the  Harueft 
is  harde,  too  take  Otes  of  yl  debters  in  parte  of  payment. 

Touching  the  frutefulnes  of  his  Mule,  which  is  not  agreeable 
vnto  kinde,  becaufe  the  coldeneffe  of  feede  killes  the  power  of 
ingendering,  I  could  finde  him  fporte  by  Philofophie,  if  I  were 
difpofed  to  play  with  his  nofe,  or  to  cafte  any  thinge  but  draffe  to 
Swine.  But  I  intende  not  to  aunfwere  him,  left  I  kick  with  Ctefi- 
phon ,  when  my  Mule  winceth.  As  long  as  hee  rayles,  he  profites 
not ;  as  long  as  he  dotes,  hee  hurtes  not;  Let  him  fay  what  he 
wil,  he  fhall  not  cut  me  ;  Let  him  write  what  he  pleafe,  he  fhal 
not  kill  me  ;  and  fauour  him  that  lift,  they  fhall  not  greeue  me ; 
it  is  but  kinde  for  a  Cocks  heade,  tobreede  a  Combe;  and  a  rafhe 
tvitte,  a  rawe  deuife.  Though  the  Mariner  haue  fkill  to  gouerne 
his  veffel,  it  lyeth  not  in  his  cunning  to  calme  the  feas  :  though 
the  countriman  know  how  to  graffe  an  ympe,  his  toile  will  not 
alter  the  tafte  of  the  Crab  :  Though  my  felfe  haue  learned  to  rule 
mine  owne  talke,  I  can  not  fnaffle  the  tounge  of  a  Carper.  Not- 
withftanding  the  Sayler  commeth  fafely  to  harbour,  though  he  be 
fhaken :  The  hufbandman  gathereth  much  pleafaunt  fruite,  though 
his  Wylding  bee  fower  :  And  I  haue  no  doubte  I  fhall  pleafe  the 
wife,  though  the  malicious  turne  vpp  their  gall.  The  fame 
Solomon  which  forbiddes  vs  to  aunfweare  a  foole  in  his  follie,  left 
we  liken  our  felues  vnto  him,  chargeth  vs  fharpely  to  fhtwe  him 
his  faulte,  left  he  feeme  wife  in  his  owne  conceite.  Therefore  I 
haue  neither  replyed  to  the  writer  of  this  Libel  for  loofing  my 
time,  nor  let  him  go  fcot  free  for  making  him  proude,  but  poynted 
to  the  ftrawe  where  the  Padd  lurkes,  that  euery  man  at  a  glimfe, 
might  defcry  the  beafte,  and  repaire  to  Phialo. 
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againfl  Poets,  Pipers,  Players,  and  their  Excufers. 

Seneca. 

Vitia  nojlra ,  quia  cun&fftus ,  defendimus  j  ct  vi&luuius  excuJa,Y€ , 
quant  excutere. 

Captaine  that  ferued  Cyrus,  being  one 
day  defirous  to  fhewe  his  Prince  fport  in 
trayning  his  men,  deuided  them  al  into 
twoo  equall  partes,  giuing  bucklers  and 
wallers  to  the  one,  appointing  nothing 
but  cloddes  of  harde  earth  to  the  other;  when  they  were 
feparated  farre  a  funder,  and  a  figne  giuen  to  them  both 
to  fight,  the  dirty  Champions  that  ftoode  a  loofe,  paulted 
the  buckler  bearers  on  the  lhinnes,  and  the  head,  re- 
ceiuing  no  hurt  againe  for  the  time,  becaufe  they  kept 
them  out  of  the  others  reache :  But  when  the  battayle 
began  to  ioyne,  their  turfes  were  too  brittle  to  warde  a 
blowe,  the  foreft  ftrypes  lighted  on  their  owne  fhoulders. 
Such  is  the  fkirmilhe  of  our  players,  who  perceiuing  the 
truthe  to  Hand  on  my  fide  as  an  armour  of  proofe ;  and 
finding  them  felues  vnappointed  for  the  fielde,  keepe  a 
farre  off,  biting  me  in  comers,  calling  out  libels,  which 
are  but  clay,  and  rattle  on  mine  armour,  or  tippe  me 
on  the  lhinnes,  without  farther  hurt.  But  if  they  take 
vp  my  gloue,  and  enter  the  Lyfle ;  fet  downe  their 
opinion,  and  fubfcribe  their  names  ;  I  will  gather  in  to 
them  as  fafle  as  I  can,  and  teach  them  to  know  the 
weyght  of  my  clubbe.  I  vnderftand  they  are  all  in  a 
fuflian  fume,  they  runne  to  and  fro,  with  a  nettle  in 
their  nofes,  and  lalhe  out  their  heeles  as  they  had 
caught  the  brimfe,  which  is  a  plaine  token,  that  the 
gawle  is  rubbed,  the  canker  toucht.  They  haue  eaten 
bulbief,  and  threatned  highly,  too  put  water  in  my 
woortes,  whenfoeuer  they  catche  me  ;  I  hope  it  is  but 
a  coppy  of  their  countenance,  Ad  diem  fortajfe  mini- 
tantur ,  Shrewde  kyne  fhall  haue  fhorte  homes  :  If  they 
be  chafte,  they  may  be  walkte  ;  if  they  be  rough,  they 
may  bee  calmde  ;  if  they  be  hotte-  they  may  be  coolde  ; 
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I  am  not  fo  childifhe  to  take  euery  bufhe  for  a  monfter ; 
euery  fhadow  for  a  bugge  ;  euery  man  for  a  deuill,  that 
daunceth  in  his  coate.  The  wynde  bluftereth  about  the 
hilles,  yet  can  not  remoue  them  from  their  place  ;  The 
Sea  beates  vpon  the  rockes,  yet  euery  billowe  tugges  in 
vayne  ;  With  thick  fhotte  the  ayre  is  darkened,  yet  neuer 
a  bullet  ttickes  in  the  Sunne.  They  may  wraftle  with  me 
and  rore,  and  rayle,  yet  truth  is  Heady  and  cannot  be 
ftirde ;  harde,  and  cannot  be  broke  with  wafhe  ;  highe, 
and  cleere,  and  cannot  be  hurt.  If  I  giue  them  a  Pil  to 
purge  their  humor,  they  neuer  leaue  belking  till  it  bee 
vp,  wherein  you  may  perceiue  what  vnruly  patientes  I 
deale  withall,howe  vn willing  they  are  to  receiue  remedy, 
when  their  difeafe  hath  gotten  the  vpper  hande,  howe 
ill  good  cookerie  agrees  with  their  queafie  ftomackes, 
and  how  they  had  rayther  fuffer  deftrudtion  to  ouertake 
them,  then  feeke  any  meane  to  faue  their  foules.  It 
is  the  propertie  of  hony  though  it  be  fweete,  to  torment 
thofe  partes  of  the  bodie  that  are  infected,  and  fuch 
as  are  troubled  with  ye  Kings  euill,  neuer  tafte  it,  but 
they  iudge  it  to  be  gall.  Therefore  I  wifhe  them  al 
that  feele  me  fharpe,  to  confider  whether  it  be  to  thofe 
that  are  found,  or  to  fuch  as  I  finde  do  norifh  filthe. 
My  Schoole  of  Abufe,  hath  met  with  fome  enemies, 
bicaufe  it  correcteth  vnthrifty  Schollers ;  Demoflhenes 
orations  fmelt  of  lampe  oyle,  becaufe  his  candle  burnt 
brighteft,  when  theeues  were  bufieft.  They  that  are 
greeued,  are  Poets,  Pipers,  and  Players  :  the  firft  thinke 
that  I  banifhe  Poetrie,  wherein  they  dreame ;  the  fecond 
iudge,  that  I  condemne  Mufique,  wherein  they  dote ; 
the  lalt  proclaim e,  that  I  forbid  recreation  to  man, 
wherein  you  may  fee,  they  are  llarke  blinde.  He  that 
readeth  with  aduife  the  booke  which  I  wrote,  fhal  per¬ 
ceiue  that  I  touche  but  the  abufes  of  all  thefe.  When 
we  accufe  the  Phifition  for  killing  his  patient,  we  finde 
no  faulte  with  the  Arte  it  felfe,  but  with  him  that  hath 
abufed  the  fame. 

Therefore  let  me  holde  the  fame  propofition  flill, 
which  I  fette  downe  before,  and  drewe  out  of  Tally, 
that  ancient  Poetes  are  the  fathers  of  lies,  Pipes  of 
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vanitie,  and  Schooles  of  Abufe.  lupiter  which  was  but 
a  mortall  man  and  almoil  a  parricide,  that  for  greedi- 
neffe  of  the  crowne,  droue  his  owne  father  Saturne ,  out 
of  his  kingdome,  though  hee  were  a  cruell  tyrant,  an 
vnnaturall  childe,  an  vfurping  Prince,  an  abhominable 
leacher,  as  wicked  a  wretche  as  euer  lived,  by  Poets  is 
made  the  king  of  gods.  Venus  a  notorious  ftrumpet, 
that  lay  with  Mars ,  with  Mercuric,  with  lupiter ,  with 
Anchifes ,  with  Butes ,  with  Adones,  that  taught  the 
women  in  Cyprus  to  fet  vp  a  Stewes,  too  hyre  out  them 
felues  as  hackneies,  for  game,  and  that  made  her  felf 
as  common  as  a  Barbars  chayre,  by  Poets  is  placed  for 
a  goddeffe  in  heauen.  A1  thefe  whorne  the  Poetes  haue 
called  gods  and  goddeffes,  for  the  moll  part,  were 
baftardes  begotten  in  adulterie,  or  very  lewde  liuers, 
which  had  no  foner  defiled  their  beddes,  but  they  were 
fnatchte  vp  to  the  fkyes  and  made  ftarres,  in  fo  much 
that  Iuno  crieth  out  in  Seneca ,  Tellies  colenda  efl ,  pellices 
ccelum  tenent ;  Lets  dwel  in  earth,  for  heauen  is  full  of 
whores.  What  ftuffe  is  this  ?  wantons  in  heauen  ?  and 
a  double  diuinitie  of  he  gods,  and  fhe  gods  ?  If  it  be 
fo,  I  hope  they  will  graunt  me,  that  in  that  place  nothing 
ought  to  bee  vayne  ;  if  nothing  be  vaine,  they  muft  liue 
together  by  couples  like  man  and  wife,  or  holde  the 
publique  weale  of  Plato ,  and  make  euery  thing  common. 
If  they  liue  together  in  lawfull  marriage,  giue  them 
houfes  to  them  felues  for  lawfull  encreafe,  that  all 
which  they  do  be  not  feene  in  the  market ;  if  they 
haue  houfes,  let  them  haue  landes,  it  is  no  reafon  they 
fhould  be  poorer  than  wee,  and  if  they  haue  lande, 
either  lette  it  bee  fruitfull  of  it  felfe,  or  giue  them 
whippes  in  their  handes,  and  fende  them  like  fwaynes 
to  plough  and  carte.  Bicaufe  they  are  gods,  they  neuer 
die;  becaufe  they  are  married,  they  day  lymultiplie,  for 
none  can  be  fo  fruitfull  as  they ;  thus  neuer  dying,  and 
euer  encreafing,  fome  of  them  in  time  fhall  be  driuen  to 
dwell  in  the  ayre,  fome  in  the  water,  fome  in  the  earth, 
fome  in  hell  when  houfe  rome  is  fcant,  for  heauen  will 
not  hold  fo  great  a  company.  If  they  bee  fruitfull, 
what  is  the  reafon  lupiter  getteth  no  more  children  ? 
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doeth  hee  waxe  olde,  or  is  Iuno  barraine  ?  or  is  he 
afeard  to  gleane  any  longer  of  other  mens  corne,  leaft 
he  be  robbed  of  his  own  harueft  ?  Confidereth  he  now 
that  one  good  turne  requireth  another  ?  that  hee  which 
ftrikes  with  the  fworde,  fhalbe  beaten  with  the  fcab- 
barde?  If  they  make  all  common,  what  are  they 
better  then  brute  beafles  ?  So  groffe  are  the  errours, 
fo  great  the  abufes,  fo  horrible  the  blafphemies  we  finde 
in  Poetes,  that  wee  may  rather  iudge  them  monfters  of 
nature,  then  men  of  learning.  Whilefl  they  make 
Cupide  triumphe  in  heauen,  and  all  the  gods  to  marche 
bounde  like  miferable  captiues,  before  his  charriot,  they 
belie  God,  and  bewitch  the  reader  with  bawdie  charmes. 

Whileft  they  enclofe  the  power  of  their  Gods  in  what 
compaffe  they  pleafe,  giuing  Heauen  to  Iupiter ,  Hel 
too  Pluto ,  the  Sea  too  Neptune ,  they  forget  the  earth, 
and  leaue  it  too  the  rule  of  none  at  al.  Whileft  they 
make  many  gods,  they  ouerthrow  euery  God.  For  if 
their  gods  bee  of  equal  power,  no  one  of  them  can  doo 
any  thing  without  his  fellow,  and  fo  none  of  them  al 
may  be  called  a  god,  becaufe  God  is  perfedt  and 
almighty.  Being  perfect,  he  can  neither  be  encreafed 
nor  diminifhed  ;  being  almightie,  he  hath  no  neede  of 
the  helpe  of  other.  What  a  confufion  haue  Poets 
brought,  when  thinking  little,  yat  whatfoeuer  is  deuided 
may  be  deftroyed,  they  fet  all  the  gods  togither  by  the 
eares,  fome  fighting  for  Troy,  fome  for  the  Greeks ,  fome 
for  Aeneas,  and  fom  for  Tarnus  ?  Saturne  whom  they 
affirmed  to  be  god  of  time,  was  a  varlet  that  gelded 
his  own  Father,  afterwarde  thruft  out  of  his  feate  by 
his  fonne  Iupiter,  he  was  contained  to  faue  himfelfe 
by  flighte,  and  a  greate  whyle  liued  obfcurely  in  Italy. 
Apollo  was  a  Schoolemaifler  of  periurie  ;  Mars  a  mur¬ 
derer,  Mercury  a  theefe,  Caflor  and  Pollux,  whome  they 
reporte  to  be  twinnes  growen  in  one  body,  when  they 
wererauifhers  of  other  mens  wiues,  neuermette  within  one 
payre  offheets.  Flora  a  curtezan  that  got  infinite  fummes 
of  money  by  finne,  and  gaue  all  to  the  Romans  when 
{he  died,  by  Poets  is  honoured  for  a  goddeffe  of  flowers. 

Thus  making  gods  of  them  that  were  brute  beafles, 
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in  the  likenes  of  men,  diuine  goddeffes  of  common 
harlots  ;  they  robbe  God  of  his  honour,  diminifhe  his 
authoritie,  weaken  his  might,  and  turne  his  feate  to  a 
ftewe's.  By  writing  of  vntruthes  they  are  open  liers, 
but  if  they  do  faine  thefe  frantike  conceates  to  re¬ 
ferable  fomewhat  els  that  they  imagine,  by  fpeaking  of 
one  thing  and  thinking  another,  they  are  diffemblers  : 
It  is  not  enough  for  their  freendes  to  fay, 

Lafciua  efl  nobis  pagina ,  vita  proba , 

Our  verfe  is  wanton,  but  our  life  is  good  : 
or  luraui  lingua ,  mentem  iniuratam  gero. 

My  tongue  hath  fworne,  my  hart  is  free. 

For  players  adtion,  doeth  anfwere  to  their  partes ; 
and  Poets  difeourfes  to  their  maners  :  yet  are  many  of 
their  Schollers  fo  enchaunted,  that  like  the  fuperflitious 
and  foolifhe  Egyptians,  they  had  rather  lofe  their  lyues, 
then  the  Idols  of  their  byrdes,  their  beaftes,  their 
Ibes,  their  Adders,  their  Dogges,  their  Cattes,  their 
Serpents,  their  Crocodilles. 

Pypers  are  very  fore  difpleafed  bicaufe  I  allow  not 
their  new  ftreines,  and  fhew  them  how  farre  their  in- 
ftrumentes  differ  from  thofe  that  were  vfed  in  olde 
times  ;  they  fay,  their  mufique  is  perfedter  nowe  than  it 
was  before,  but  who  fhalbe  iudge  ?  Let  Ifmenias  the 
graund  fidler  that  was  taken  prifoner  by  the  Scythians 
in  a  battayle,  vtter  all  his  cunning  when  Antceas  the 
king  is  at  fupper,  he  will  laugh  him  to  fcorne,  and 
fweare  that  his  Horfe  hath  brayed  fweeter. 

When  Philippe  of  Macedon  tooke  vpon  him  to  reafon 
with  a  new  Mufition  of  his  new  chordes,  and  was  not 
able  to  go  thorowe  ftitche,  bicaufe  they  haue  euer  a 
crotchet  aboue  commons,  and  adde  where  they  lifle, 
when  they  fee  their  time,  God  forbidde,  quoth  the 
piper,  that  your  maieflie  fhould  be  fo  miferable,  as  to 
knowe  thefe  fantaftical  toyes  any  better,  their  effeminate 
flops  are  not  worth  a  flraw.  Dionyfius  made  fuch 
accompt  of  their  cunning,  when  they  iudged  it  to  be 
at  the  befle,  that  hearing  the  notablest  Harper 
which  was  in  thofe  dayes,  he  promifed  him  a  talent 
for  his  labour,  next  day  when  he  came  to  craue  his 
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rewarde  ;  Dionyfius  tolde  him  that  he  had  it  already : 
For,  faid  hee,  thou  diddeft  but  tickle  mine  eares  with 
an  emptie  founde,  and  I  did  the  like  againe  to 
thee,  promifing  that  which  I  meane  not  to  giue,  delight¬ 
ing  thee  as  much  with  hope  of  my  coyne,  as  my  felfe 
was  pleafed  with  the  founde  of  thy  inftrument.  Bi- 
caufe  I  would  haue  Dionyfius  folowed,  let  them  not 
think  I  abhorre  Mufique :  if  they  put  on  their  fpec- 
tacles,  or  take  their  eyes  in  their  hands,  and  looke 
better  in  the  Schoole  of  abufe ,  they  fhal  finde  that 
with  Plutarch  I  accufe  them  for  bringing  their  cunning 
into  Theaters:  that  I  fay,  they  haue  wilfully  left,  or 
with  ignorance  lofte,  thofe  warlike  tunes  which  were 
vfed  in  auncient  times,  to  ftirre  vp  in  vs  a  manly  mo¬ 
tion,  and  founde  out  new  defcant  with  the  dauncers  of 
Sybaris,  to  rocke  vs  a  fleepe  in  all  vngodlineffe.  If 
they  had  any  witte,  any  learning,  or  experience,  they 
might  knowe  that  Excellens  fenfible  Icedit  fenfum ,  their 
daintie  confortes  will  make  vs  wantons.  Arifonicus 
the  Mufition,  for  his  memorie  with  all  pofterities,  had 
a  brafen  Idoll  eredted  to  him  by  Alexander ,  and  was 
wonderfully  honoured  for  his  arte.  This  was  not  done 
for  founding  Les  guanto  ffagniola ,  or  inuenting  fweete 
meafures,  or  coyning  newe  daunces,  but  for  kindling 
his  fouldiers  courage,  and  hartening  them  all  to  take 
armour.  Such  a  Mufition  was  Antigenides,  whome 
Alexander  had  no  foner  hearde,  but  hee  ftartled,  as 
though  hee  had  beene  then  in  battaile,  and  bent  his 
fifte  at  all  them  that  were  in  his  prefence :  whiche  of 
oure  Mufitions  that  are  fo  perfedt,  is  able  with  his  in¬ 
ftrument  to  make  a  frefhe  water  fouldier  runne  to  his 
weapons,  or  enforce  the  Dolphin  in  the  Sea  to  faue  his 
life,  if  he  fuffer  wracke  ?  Which  of  all  their  inftrumentes 
that  are  fo  abfolute,  can  performe  that  which  other 
haue  doone  before  ?  If  ancient  Mufitions  haue  gone 
beyonde  vs,  where  is  our  cunning  ?  If  their  inflru- 
ments  haue  paffed  ours,  where  is  the  perfedtneffe  that 
our  Pipers  imagine?  why,  fay  they,  you  play  with 
antiquities,  wee  builde  vpon  scripture  :  Iubal  was 
father  of  their  harpe,  but  how  many  ftringes  hee  put  to 
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it,  or  what  fonges  he  played  they  can  not  tell  me. 
Dauid  did  playe  on  the  Lute,  and  the  Harpe,  and  vfed 
inftrumentes  of  many  ftringes,  but  to  prooue  thofe  in- 
ftrumentes  were  better,  then  fuch  as  had  been  pradtifed 
many  hundred  yeeres  before  he  was  borne,  Hie  labor 
hoc  opus  eft ,  there  goeth  the  Hare  away.  And  though 
I  be  of  Plutarches  opinion,  that  when  we  haue  done 
or  fayde  all  that  wee  can,  the  oldeft  fafhion  is  euer  bell ; 
that  newe  cuttes  are  the  patemes  of  running  heads ; 
ftrange  blockes,  the  very  badges  of  fonde  conceites ; 
yet  do  I  not  forbidde  our  new  founde  inftrumentes,  fo 
that  we  handle  them  as  Dauid  did,  to  prayfe  God ; 
nor  bring  them  any  more  into  publique  Theaters ,  to 
pleafe  wantons.  London  is  fo  full  of  vnprofitable 
Pipers  and  Fidlers,  that  a  man  can  no  foner  enter  a 
taueme,  but  two  or  three  cafle  of  them  hang  at  his 
heeles,  to  giue  him  a  daunce  before  he  departe;  there¬ 
fore  let  men  of  grauitie  examine  the  cafe,  and  iudge 
vprightly,  whether  the  fufferance  of  fuch  idle  beggers 
be  not  a  greeuous  abufe  in  a  common  wealth. 

For  my  parte  (though  I  haue  fayde  more  then  they 
will  like  off ;  yet  fet  down  leffe,  then  they  deferue)  I 
meane  not  too  trouble  my  wittes  about  them :  it  lhal  be 
enough  for  me  which  haue  no  authoritie  to  giue  them 
a  plaifler,  to  launce  the  fore  frendly  and  let  it  runne, 
that  in  proceffe  of  time,  it  may  heale  of  it  felfe. 

Playes  are  fo  tolerable,  that  Latdantius  condemneth 
them  flatly,  without  any  manner  of  exception,  thinking 
them,  the  better  they  are  penned;  or  cunninglier  han¬ 
dled,  ye  more  to  be  fled ;  bicaufe  that  by  their  pleafant 
abtion  of  body,  and  fweete  numbers  flowing  in  verfe, 
we  are  mode  inchanted.  And  Tully  a  Heathen,  cry¬ 
ing  out  againft  Poetrie,  for  placing  baudy  Cupide 
among  the  gods,  vttreth  thefe  wordes  in  the  ende: 
De  comcedia  loquor ,  quee  ft  hcec  flagitia  non  pro- 
baremus,  nulla  effet  omninb ;  I  fpeake  of  playes, 
which  if  our  felues  did  not  loue  this  filthineffe,  fhould 
neuer  be  fuffred.  If  plaiers  take  a  little  more  coun¬ 
fell  of  their  pillowe,  they  lhall  finde  them  felues  to  be 
the  worfte,  and  the  daungeroufeft  people  in  the  world. 
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A  theefe  is  a  fhrewde  member  in  a  common  wealth, 
he  empties  our  bagges  by  force,  thefe  ranfacke  our 
purfes  by  permiffion ;  he  fpoileth  vs  fecretly,  thefe 
rifle  vs  openly ;  hee  gettes  the  vpperhand  by  blowes, 
thefe  by  merry  idles  ;  he  fuckes  our  bloud,  thefe  our 
manners :  he  woundes  our  bodie,  thefe  our  foule  ;  O 
God,  O  men,  O  heauen,  O  earth,  O  tymes,  O  manners, 
O  miferable  dayes  !  he  fuffreth  for  his  offence,  thefe 
ftroute  without  punifhment  vnder  our  nofes ;  and  lyke 
vnto  a  confuming  tier,  are  nourifhed  fl.il  with  our  decay. 
Lacon  thought  it  impofiible  for  him  to  be  good,  that 
was  not  bitter  to  the  wicked,  then  how  lhal  we  be  per- 
fwaded  of  Players,  which  are  moll  pleafant  to  abhomi- 
nable  liuers  ?  Diogenes  faid,  that  it  was  better  to  be  a 
man  of  Mcegaraes  Ramme,  than  his  funne,  becaufe  he 
prouideth  a  fheepherde  to  looke  to  his  folde ;  but 
feeketh  no  inftrudter  to  teach  his  chylde  ;  hee  hath  a 
care  that  his  fheepe  be  wel  tendered  and  wafht,  but 
neuer  regardeth  his  fonnes  difcipline  ;  hee  forbiddeth 
the  one  too  runne  in  daunger  of  the  wolfe,  but  keepes 
not  the  other  from  the  Diuels  clawes  ;  and  if  Diogenes 
were  nowe  aliue,  to  fee  the  abufes  that  growe  by  playes, 
I  beleeue  hee  would  wythe  rather  to  bee  a  Londoners 
hounde  then  his  apprentice,  bicaufe  hee  ratethhis  dogge, 
for  wallowing  in  carrion ;  but  rebukes  not  his  feruaunt 
for  reforting  to  playes,  that  are  ranke  poyfon.  So  cor¬ 
rupt  is  our  iudgement  in  thefe  matters,  that  wee  accompt 
him  a  murderer,  whome  we  fee  delight  in  {heading 
of  bloode ;  and  make  him  a  iefler,  that  woundeth  our 
confcience  ;  we  cal  that  a  daughter  houfe  where  brute 
beaftes  are  killed  ;  and  holde  that  a  paftime,  which  is 
the  very  buchery  of  Chriftian  foules.  We  perceiue 
not  that  trouble  and  toyle  draw  vs  to  life,  eafe  and 
idelneffes  bring  deftrudlion ;  that  forrowe  and  anguithe 
are  vertuous  bookes,  pleafure,  and  fporte  the  deuils 
baites ;  that  honeft  recreation  quickneth  the  fpirites, 
and  playes  are  venemous  arrowes  to  the  minde  ;  that 
hunters  deceiue  moil,  when  feeming  to  walke  for  their 
delight,  they  craftely  fetche  the  deare  about ;  that 
players  counterfaiting  a  fhewe  to  make  vs  merry,  lhoote 
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their  nettes  to  worke  our  mifery ;  that  when  Comedit 
comes  vpon  the  ftage,  Cupide  fets  vpp  a  Springe  for 
Woodcockes,  which  are  entangled  ere  they  defcrie  the 
line,  and  caught  before  they  miftrufte  the  fnarc. 

They  mufte  not  thinke  that  I  banifhe  recreation, 
becaufe  I  barre  them ;  the  Souldier  hath  afwel  a  time 
to  fleepe,  as  tokeepe Sentinel;  to  reft  his  bones,  as  to 
labour  his  body.  Iron  with  muche  occupiying,  is 
wome  too  naught,  with  little  handeling  gathereth  raft. 
Moderate  fleepe  refrefheth  man,  too  much  killeth  him 
in  time.  Therefore  we  muft  neither  be  laboured  too 
muche,  for  ouerloading ;  nor  loyter  too  long,  for  mak¬ 
ing  ourfelues  vnapt  to  any  thing.  Socrates  left  his 
ftudy  too  play  with  children,  but  not  continually ;  Cato 
layde  awaye  his  Booke  and  drunke  wine,  but  not  im¬ 
moderately  ;  Scipio  put  of  his  armour  and  daunced  to 
the  Inftrument,  but  not  wantonly  ;  Pollio  Afinius  the 
great  Orator,  neuer  tarried  in  his  Studie  after  tenne  of 
the  clocke,  nor  redd  any  letters  that  were  fent  hym 
after  that  houre,  what  hafte  foeuer  they  required,  but 
hee  did  not  this  too  geue  himfelfe  leaue  too  goe  to 
Playes.  There  are  other  good  paftimes  to  bee  founde, 
if  we  be  wylling  too  feeke  them  out. 

When  Seneca  hath  fhewed  Serenus  all  that  he  can  to 
keepe  the  minde  quiet,  and  too  reftore  it  by  exercife 
if  it  be  idle,  or  by  recreation  if  it  bee  weary ;  hee 
giueth  him  this  Caueat  in  the  ende  for  a  parting  blowe, 
that  all  which  hee  hath  fet  downe  already,  or  is  able 
too  write  if  neede  require,  is  not  of  force  and  ftrength 
enough,  too  keepe  fo  flender  and  weake  a  Houlde, 
except  wee  enuiron  the  fame  our  felues,  with  a  diligent 
forecaft,  a  dayly  care.  Hee  that  thinkes  wanton  playes 
a  meete  recreation  for  the  minde  of  man,  is  as  farre 
from  the  trueth  as  the  foolifhe  Gentiles,  which  beleeue 
that  theyr  gods  delight  in  toyes ;  and  wee  whiche 
carrie  our  money  too  Players  too  feede  theyr  pride, 
may  be  wel  compared  to  the  Bath  keepers  Afle  which 
bringeth  him  woode  too  make  his  fire,  and  contenteth 
himfelf  with  the  fmell  of  the  fmoke. 

It  is  a  great  folly  in  ^s  too  feeke  too  Hue  in  thofe 
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places  that  are  healthie  too  the  body,  not  flie  from 
thofe  that  are  hurtfull  too  the  foule  ;  and  as  harde  a 
matter  for  him  too  be  cured,  that  knoweth  not  the 
griefe  wherewith  he  is  troubled.  Senecaes  wife  had  a 
the  foole  called  Harpafles ,  which  though  the  was 
fodenly  ftricken  blinde,  coulde  not  bee  perfwaded  that 
thee  had  loft  her  fight,  but  iudged  the  houfe  to  bee 
fomewhat  darke.  In  my  opinion  our  Players  are  as 
bad  as  thee,  though  they  do  not  perceiue  their  owne 
abufes,  yet  will  they  not  fay  they  haue  lott  theyr  eyes, 
but  that  theyr  lippes  hang  in  theyr  light,  or  elfe  they 
are  ouerfpread  with  a  Cloude ;  And  worfe  then  thofe 
that  confeffe  themfelues  blinde,  for  they,  wyl  yeelde 
themfelues  too  bee  led ;  thefe,  had  rather  lye  in  the 
Chanell ;  then  leane  too  a  guide. 

I  neuer  yet  read  of  that  abufe  which  founde  not  fome 
too  excufe  the  fame,  fo  wicked  and  euill  difpofed  are 
wee,  that  wee  defende  our  vices  becaufe  wee  loue  them, 
and  had  rather  excufe  them,  than  fhake  them  of. 

Our  players  fmce  I  fet  out  the  Schole  of  abufe ,  haue 
trauailed  to  fome  of  mine  acquaintance  of  both 
Vniueriities,  with  fayre  prefers,  and  greater  promifes  of 
rewardes,  yf  they  woulde  take  fo  much  paine  as  too 
write  agaynft  mee ;  at  lafte  like  to  Pe7ielopees  futers, 
which  feeing  themfelues  difdained  of  her,  were  glad  to 
encroche  with  fome  of  her  maides,  when  neither  of 
both  Vniuerfities,  would  heare  their  plea,  they  were 
driuen  to  flie  to  a  weake  hedge,  and  fight  for  themfelues 
with  a  rotten  flake.  Beggars,  you  know,  muft  bee  no 
chofers,  hunger  fauceth  euery  meate,  when  fifhers  lay 
theyr  hookes  in  hafte,  Frogges  will  make  a  fauory 
difhe.  It  is  tolde  mee  that  they  haue  got  one  in  Lon¬ 
don  to  write  certaine  Honeft  excufes,  for  fo  theytearme 
it,  to  their  difhoneft  abufes  which  I  reuealed.  It  is 
good  for  him  that  will  falfifie  pidtures,  not  to  let  them 
fee  the  liuely  creatures,  that  are  defirous  to  view  his 
worke,  neither  is  it  conuenient  for  him  too  prefent-his 
excufe  to  any  of  thofe  that  haue  read  my  fchoole,  and 
behelde  thofe  abufes  in  playing  places,  leaft  their  eyes 
reprooue  him  for  a  lyar. 
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How  he  frames  his  excufes,  I  know  not  yet,  becauP 
it  is  doone  in  hudder  mudder  Trueth  can  neuer  be 
Falfeho[o]ds  Vifarde,  which  maketh  him  mafke  without 
a  torch,  and  keepe  his  papers  very  fecret.  I  will  not 
deny  but  fomthing  may  bee  probably  difputed  in  their 
caufe  by  lharper  wittes,  whiche  is  fuch  foode  as  flaketh 
your  hunger,  for  a  feafon,  yet  will  it  not  bredde  good 
bloode,  nor  flefhe,  nor  liuely  fpirites,  but  bloweth  you 
vp,  and  makes  you  fwell,  and  turnes  to  corruption  in 
the  ende.  Pairoclus  may  iette  in  Achilles  armour ; 
but  hee  dares  not  meddle  with  Peleus  Dart.  What 
cloke  foeuer  this  Excufer  weares,  maugre  his  teeth,  he 
mult  leaue  the  trueth,  and  Itrike  with  a  Strawe,  when  hee 
comes  to  the  fielde.  Let  him  fpeake  what  hee  lifte  in 
Players  caufe,  he  lhall  find  them  fhaken  with  a  woon- 
drous  Feuer,  thro  we  fetherbeds  on  them,  they  are 
neuer  the  warmer,  and  all  his  excufes  fhalj  ftande  for 
perfumes,  which  faintly  fet  them  vpon  their  feete,  that 
grouell  in  the  duft  with  the  falling  fickneffe,  but  cannot 
deliuer  them  of  their  difeafe.  If  the  Excufer  be  the 
man  that  is  named  to  me,  he  is  as  famous  a  Clarke  as 
Clauitius  Sabinus,  which  was  fo  troubled  with  a  grolfe 
conceite,  and  as  Ihort  a  memory,  that  euery  minute  he 
forgote  the  names  of  Vliffes,  Achilles,  Priamus,  and 
fuch  as  he  knew  as  well  as  the  Begger  his  difhe,  beeing 
very  familiar  with  them,  and  dayly  conuerfant  in  their 
company,  yet  many  times  he  laluted  the  one  by  the 
others  name  :  And  becaufe  his  malhippe  would  feeme 
learned,  he  heyred  him  feruauntes  with  great  Itipendes, 
of  which,  one  had  Homer  without  Booke,  another 
Hefiod ,  and  nine  Fidlers  heads  to  make  him  an  Index , 
of  euery  one  of  them  taking  forne  feuerall  names  of  his 
acquaintance,  too  bee  remembred.  When  this  Gentle¬ 
man  had  got  fo  profounde  a  Familie,  hee  began  very 
friendly  to  feaft  his  acquaintaunce  :  in  the  middell  of 
theyr  difhes,  out  flewe  his  Poetrie,  for  his  Pypers  were 
ready  too  rounde  him  in  the  eare,  what  he  Ihould 
Ipeake ;  but  his  luck  was  fo  ill,  or  his  hearing  fo 
thicke,  that  he  Buck  fall  continually  in  the  midft  of  his 
verfe,  and  could  goe  no  farther. 
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Craffus  had  fuch  a  roring  throte,  that  he  was  con- 
ftrained  when  foeuer  he  declaimed  to  haue  a  piper  at 
his  elbow  to  giue  him  his  tune,  and  keepe  him  in  com- 
paffe.  If  it  bee  my  fortune  too  meete  with  the  learned 
woorkes  of  this  London  Sabinus,  that  can  not  playe  the 
Poet  without  a  Prompter;  not  vtter  a  wife  worde, 
without  a  Piper;  you  fhall  fee  we  will  make  him  to 
blufh  like  a  blacke  Dogge  when  he  is  graueled  ;  or  to 
dance  you  a  Galiarde  when  he  takes  his  keye.  In  the 
meane  time  my  aduantage  is  the  greater,  that  Players 
haue  chofen  fuch  a  Champion,  as  when  I  giue  the 
Allarm,  winnowes  his  weapon ;  when  I  run  with  a 
flaffe,  chargeth  a  Bulrufhe  ;  when  I  fpare  not  to  greete 
them  with  poui  ler  and  (hot,  anfweares  mee  againe 
with  a  falfe  fire.  I  was  determined  to  fend  you  greater 
matters,  touching  the  faleable  toung  of  Curio,  but  I 
Hay  my  handes  till  I  fee  his  booke,  when  I  haue  perufd 
it  I  will  tel  you  more.  Meanewhile,  I  befeech  them  to 
looke  to  their  footing,  that  run  ouerfhooes  in  al  thefe 
vanities,  left  they  be  fwallowed  without  recouery :  and 
wifhing  to  my  Schoole,  fome  thriftyer  fcho- 
lers ;  to  Players,  an  honefter  occupati¬ 
on,  and  to  their  Excufer  a  bet¬ 
ter  minde.  I  take  my 
leaue. 


FINIS. 


Stephan  Goffon. 
Ccelo  tegitur,  qui  non  habet  vmam. 


Jmprinted at  London  at 

the  three  Cranes  in  the  Vine- 
tree,  by  Thomas  Dawfon. 

1579- 
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NOTES. 


i.  The  existing  remains  of  Gosson’s  early  Poetry.— 
(i)  At  the  end  of  The  Mirror  of  Mans  lyfe.  Plainely  defcribing , 
what  weake  moulde  we  are  made  of:  what  miferies  we  are  snbiect 
vnto :  howe  vncertaine  this  life  is  :  and  what  fhal  be  our  ende. 
Englifhed  by  H.  K  [erton].  If  Imprinted  at  London,  by  Henry 
Bynneman.  1576  [See  Chronicle  at  p.  4]  is 

Speculum  humanum. 

Made  by  Stephan  Goffon. 

OWhat  is  man  ?  or  wherof  might  he  vaunt  ? 

From  earth  and  ayre,  and  alhes  fyrft  he  came : 

His  fickle  ftate,  his  courage  ought  to  daunt : 

His  lyfe  fhall  flit,  when  moft  he  trades  the  fame. 

Then  keepe  in  mynde  thy  mould  and  fickle  frame : 

Thy  felfe  a  naked  Adam  fhalt  thou  fynde, 

A  babe  by  byrth  both  borne  and  brought  forth  hi /nde. 

A  drie  and  withered  reed  that  wanteth  fap, 

Whofe  rotten  roote  is  reft  euen  at  a  clap  : 

A  fygn,  a  fhew,  of  greene  and  pleafant  graffa, 

Whofe  gliding  glorie  fodeinly  doth  paffe. 

A  lame  and  lothfome  lymping  legged  wight, 

That  dayly  doth  Gods  froune  and  furie  feele : 

A  crooked  cripple,  voyde  of  all  delight, 

That  haleth  after  him  an  haulting  heele, 

And  from  Hierufalem  on  ftilts  doth  reele : 

A  wretch  of  wrath,  a  fop  in  forow  fowft, 

A  braifed  barke  with  billowes  all  bedowft. 

A  filthie  cloth,  a  ftinking  clod  of  clay, 

A  facke  of  finne,  that  fhall  be  fwallowde  aye, 

Of  thousand  hels,  except  the  Lord  doe  lende 
His  helping  hand,  and  lowring  browes  vribende. 

The  prime  of  youth,  whofe  greene  vnmellowde  yeare; 

With  hoyfed  head  doth  checke  the  loftie  fkies, 

And  fettes  vp  fayle,  and  fterneleffe  fhip  yfteares, 

With  winde  and  waue  at  pleafure  fure  it  flies : 

On  euery  fyde  then  glaunce  his  rolling  eyes : 

Yet  hoarie  heares  doe  caufe  him  downe  to  drowpe, 

And  Healing  fteppes  of  age,  fhall  make  him  ftowpe. 

Our  health  that  doth  the  web  of  woe  begin, 

And  pricketh  forth  our  pampred  flefh  to  fin, 

By  fickneffe  foakt  in  many  maladies, 

Shall  turne  our  mirth,  to  mone,  and  howling  cries. 

The  wreathed  haire  of  perfect  golden  wire. 

The  criftall  eyes,  the  fhining  Angels  face 
That  kindles  coales  to  fet  the  heart  on  fyre, 

When  we  doe  thinke  to  runne  a  royall  race, 

Shall  fodeynly  be  gauled  with  difgrace. 


NOTES. 
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Our  goodes,  our  beautie,  and  our  braue  aray, 

That  feeme  to  fet  our  heartes  on  hoygh  for  aye : 

Much  like  the  tender  floure  in  fragrant  feeldes, 
Whofe  fugred  fap  fweet  fmelling  fauours  yeeldes : 

Though  we  therein  do  dayly  lay  our  luff, 

By  dint  of  death  fhall  vanifh  vnto  duft. 

Why  feeke  we  then  this  lingring  lyfe  to  faue, 

A  hugie  heape  of  bale  and  miferie  ? 

Why  loue  we  longer  dayes  on  earth  to  craue, 
Where  cark,  and  care,  and  all  calamitie, 

Where  nought  we  fynde,  but  bitter  ioylitie  ? 

The  more  we  fall,  the  greater  is  our  thrall : 

The  fhorter  lyfe  doth  make  the  leffe  account, 

To  leffe  account  the  reckning  foone  doth  mount : 

And  then  the  reckning  brought  to  quiet  ende 
A  ioyfull  Hate  of  better  lyfe  doth  lende. 

Thou  God  therfore  that  rules  the  rolling  fide, 
Thou  Lord  that  lendes  the  props  whereon  we  flay, 
And  tumes  the  fpheares,  and  tempers  all  on  hie, 
Come,  come  in  haft,  to  take  vs  hence  away  : 

Thy  goodneffe  fhall  we  then  engraue  for  aye, 

And  fing  a  fong  of  endleffe  thankes  to  thee, 

That  deigneft  fo  from  death  to  fet  vs  free, 
Redeeming  vs  from  depth  of  darke  decaye. 

With  foure  and  twentie  elders  fhall  we  fay, 

To  him  be  glorie,  power,  and  prayfe  alone, 

That  with  the  Lambe,  doth  fit  in  loftie  throne. 


(2)  At  the  end  of  The  Pleafant  Hifiorie  of  the  Conquest  of  the 
VVea l  India ,  now  called  new  Spayne  Atchieued  by  the  worthy 
Prince  Hernando  Cortes  Marques  of  the  valley  of  Huaxacac,  molt 
delectable  to  Reade :  Tranflated  out  of  the  Spanifhe  tongue  by 
T[homas]  Nicholas].  Anno  1578.  [See  Chronicle  at  p.  4]  are  the 
following  Poems — 

Stephan  Gojfon  in  prayfe  of 

the  Tranllator. 

THe  Poet  which  fometimes  hath  trod  awry. 

And  fong  in  verfe  the  force  of  fyry  loue, 

When  he  beholdes  his  lute  with  carefull  eye, 
Thinkes  on  the  dumpes  that  he  was  wonte  to  proue. 

His  groning  fpright  yprickt  with  tender  ruth, 

Calles  then  to  minde  the  follies  of  his  youth. 

The  hardy  minde  whiche  all  his  honour  gotte, 

In  blouddy  fielde  by  fruyte  of  deadly  iarre, 

When  once  he  heares  the  noyfe  of  thirled  thotte, 

And  threatnyng  trumpet  founde  the  poyntes  of  warre. 
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Remembers  how  through  pykes  he  lovde  to  runnc, 
When  he  the  pryce  of  endlefle  glory  wonne. 

The  traueller  which  neare  refufde  the  payne, 

To  paffe  the  daunger  of  the  ftreightes  he  founde, 

But  hoyfted  fayle  to  fearche  the  golden  vayne, 
Which  natures  crafte  hath  hidden  in  the  grounde. 
When  he  perceyues  Don  Cortez  here  fo  pearte, 

May  well  be  mindefull  of  his  owne  deferte. 

Then  yeelde  we  thankes  to  Nicholas  for  his  toyle, 
Who  firings  the  Lutle  that  putteth  vs  in  minde, 
How  doting  dayes  haue  giuen  vs  all  the  foyle, 
Whilfte  learned  wittes  in  forrayne  landes  doe  finde. 
That  labour  beares  away  the  golden  fleece, 

And  is  rewarded  with  the  flower  of  Greece. 

Loe  here  the  trumpe  of  euerlafling  fame, 

That  rendes  the  ayre  in  funder  with  his  blafte, 

And  throwes  abroade  the  prayfes  of  their  name, 
Which  ofte  in  fight  haue  made  their  foes  agafl. 
Though  they  be  dead,  their  glory  fhall  remayne. 

To  reare  alofte  the  deedes  of  haughty  Spayne. 

Loe  here  the  traueller,  whofe  paynefull  quill, 

So  lyuely  payntes  the  Spanifh  Indies  out, 

That  Englifh  Gentlemen  may  vew  at  will, 

The  manly  proweffe  of  that  gallant  route. 

And  when  the  Spaniarde  vaunteth  of  his  golde, 
Their  owne  renowne  in  him  they  may  beholde. 


In  Thomse  Nicholai  occidenta- 
lem  Jndiarn  St.  Gojfon. 

Sordefcant  Croefl  radiantia  tedla  Pyropo, 

Et  iaceat  rutili  pompa  fuperba  Mydse. 

Aurea  foelici  voluuntur  fecula  curfu, 

Padtdli  assidne  flumina  vera  tument. 

Terra  ferax  pandit,  fua  vifcera  plena  metallis 
Pregnans,  diuitias  parturit  ilia  fuas. 

India  luxuriat,  locuplefi  prole  triumphat, 

Pingue  folum  gemmis,  fundere  geflis  opes, 

O  vos  qui  patriae  cupitis  fulcire  ruinans, 

Et  dare  mella  bonis  aurea,  mentis  ape. 

Cortezi  hos  animo  cupide  luflrate  labores, 

Poftque,  reludtanti  credite  vela  fale. 

(3)  Some  commendatory  verses  in  Florio,  His  fir  ft  Fruites 
1578  :  which  I  have  not  seen. 
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2.  “  The  Theatre  ’’and  “The  Curtain  ”  in  Shoreditch. 
— This  Priory  [of  John  Baptijl ,  called  Holywell\  was  valued  at 
the  fuppreffion,  to  haue  of  landes  293.  li.  by  yeare,  and  was  fur- 
rendred  1539.  in  the  31.  of  H.  the  8.  The  church  therof  being 
pulled  downe,  many  houfes  haue  bene  their  builded  for  the 
lodgings  of  Noble  men,  of  ftraungers  borne,  and  other.  And 
neare  thereunto,  are  builded  two  publique  houfes  for  the  adding 
and  Ihewe  of  Comedies,  Tragedies,  and  Hiftories,  for  recreation. 
Whereof  the  one  is  called  the  Courtein,  the  other  the  Theatre  ; 
both  Handing  on  the  Southwell  fide  towards  the  field. — J.  Stow 
Survay  of  London,  p  349  Ed  1598. 

3.  London  Theatres  before  and  in  the  Time  of  Shake¬ 
speare. — Shakespeare  in  all  likelihood  originally  joined  the 
company  playing  at  the  Blackfriars  Theatre.  This  company 
afterwards  (in  1594)  built  another  theatre,  called  The  Globe,  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  Thames ;  using  the  latter,  which  was 
partially  open  to  the  air,  in  summer ;  and  the  former,  which  was 
a  private  or  enclosed  house,  for  winter  performances.  The 
Blackfriars  playhouse  stood  in  an  opening  still  called  Playhouse 
Yard,  between  Apothecaries’  Hall  and  Printing-house  Square. 
Besides  these  two,  there  were  several  theatres  in  London  during 
Shakespeare’s  residence  there.  The  principal  appear  to  have 
been,  The  Theatre  (so  denominated  probably  from  being  the  first 
building  erected  specially  for  scenic  performances)  and  The  Cur¬ 
tain,  in  Shoreditch ;  The  Paris  Garden,  The  Rose,  The  Pfope, 
The  Swan,  on  the  Bankside,  Southwark  ;  The  Fortune,  in  Golden 
Lane,  Cripplegate  ;  The  Red  Bull,  St.  John  Street,  Smithfield  ; 
The  Whitefriars,  near  to  where  the  gas  works  now  stand,  between 
the  Temple  and  Blackfriars  Bridge ;  and  a  summer  theatre  at 
Newington  Butts. 

Before  the  erection  of  established  theatres,  and  long  afterwards, 
plays  were  also  acted  in  the  yards  of  certain  inns,  such  as  the 
The  Bell  Savage,  on  Ludgate  Hill ;  The  Cross  Keys,  in  Grace- 
church  Street ;  and  The  Bull,  in  Bishopsgate  Street. 

With  respect  to  the  regular  theatre  we  are  not  very  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  details  of  its  structure,  but  the  interior 
economy  appears  to  have  resembled  that  of  the  old  inn  yards,  and 
it  was  evidently  provided  with  different  accommodation  to  suit 
different  classes  of  visitors.  There  were  tiers  of  galleries  or 
scaffolds,  and  small  rooms  beneath,  answering  to  the  modern 
boxes.  There  was  the  pit,  as  it  was  called  in  the  private  theatres, 
or  yard,  as  it  was  named  at  the  public  ones.  In  the  former, 
spectators  were  provided  with  seats ;  in  the  latter  they  were 
obliged  to  stand  throughout  the  performance.  The  critics,  wits, 
and  gallants  were  allowed  stools  upon  the  stage,  for  which  the 
price  was  sixpence  or  a  shilling  each,  according  to  the  eligibility 
of  the  situation,  and  they  were  attended  by  pages,  who  supplied 
them  with  pipes  and  tobacco ;  smoking,  drinking  ale,  playing 
cards,  and  eating  nuts  and  apples,  always  forming  a  portion  of 
the  entertainment  at  our  early  theatres. 
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The  stage  appliances  were  extremely  simple.  At  the  hack  ol 
the  stage  there  was  a  permanent  balcony,  about  eight  feet  from 
the  platform,  in  which  scenes  supposed  to  take  place  on  towers 
or  upper  chambers  were  represented.  Suspended  in  front  of  it 
were  curtains,  and  these  were  opened  or  closed  as  the  perform¬ 
ance  required.  The  sides  and  back  of  the  stage,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  that  part  occupied  by  the  balcony,  were  hung  with  arras 
tapestry,  and  sometimes  pictures,  and  the  internal  roof  with  blue 
drapery,  except  on  the  performance  of  tragedy,  when  the  sides, 
back,  and  roof  of  the  stage  were  covered  with  black.  The  stage 
was  commonly  strewed  with  rushes,  though  on  particular  occa¬ 
sions  it  was  matted  over. 

The  performance  commenced  at  three  o’clock,  in  the  public 
theatres,  the  signal  for  beginning  being  the  third  sounding  or 
flourish  of  trumpets.  It  was  customary  for  the  actor  who  spoke 
the  prologue  to  be  dressed  in  a  long  velvet  cloak.  In  the  early 
part  of  Shakespeare’s  theatrical  career  the  want  of  scenery 
appears  to  have  been  supplied  by  the  primitive  expedient  of 
hanging  out  a  board,  on  which  was  written  the  place  where  the 
action  was  to  be  understood  as  taking  place.  Sometimes  when 
a  change  of  scene  was  requisite,  the  audience  were  left  to 
imagine  that  the  actors,  who  still  remained  on  the  stage,  had 
removed  to  the  spot  mentioned.  During  the  performance,  the 
clown  would  frequently  indulge  in  extemporaneous  buffoonery. 
There  was  always  music  between  the  acts,  and  sometimes  singing 
and  dancing.  And  at  the  end  of  the  play,  after  a  prayer  for  the 
reigning  monarch,  offered  by  the  actors  on  their  knees,  the  clown 
would  entertain  the  audience  by  descanting  on  any  theme  which 
the  spectators  might  supply,  or  by  performing  what  was  called  a 
jig ,  a  farcical  doggrel  improvisation,  accompanied  by  dancing 
and  singing. — Howard  Staunton’s  Life  of  Shakespeare,  xxiii. — xxv. 
Prefixed  to  his  Edition  of  “  The  Plays  of  Shakespeare.”  Lon¬ 
don,  1858-60. 

At  the  inferior  playhouses  the  admission  was  as  low  as  a  penny 
for  “the  groundlings”  who  stood  in  the  roofless  pit,  which  still 
retained  the  name  of  “  the  yard  ” — evidently  from  the  old  custom 
of  playing  in  the  yards  of  inns.  In  the  higher  theatres  ‘  ‘  a  room  ” 
or  box,  varied  from  sixpence  to  two  shillings  and  sixpence.  They 
played  in  daylight,  and  rose  from  their  dinner  to  the  playhouse. 
It  was  one  of  the  City  regulations,  that  “no  playing  be  in  the 
dark,  so  that  the  auditory  may  return  home  before  sunset.” 
L  Disraeli,  Amenities  of  Literature,  iv.23,  note.  London,  1841. 
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Cavendish,  in  the  Desire.  1586-1588. 

7.  The  famous  fight  of  the  Dolphin  against  Five  Turkish  Men- 
of-War  off  Cagliari.  1617. 

English  Life  and  Progress. 

8.  Dr.  J.  Dee.  The  Petty  Navy  Royal.  [Fisheries],  15 77. 

9.  Captain  Hitchcock.  A  Political  Plat  [Scheme],  etc.  [Her¬ 
ring  Fisheries.] 

10.  D.  Defoe.  The  Education  of  Women.  1692. 

English  Literature,  Literary  History,  and 
Biography. 

11.  F.  Meres.  A  Sketch  of  English  Literature,  etc.,  up  to 
September,  1598.  This  is  the  most  important  contemporary 
account  of  Shakespeare’s  Works  to  this  date  ;  including  some 
that  have  apparently  perished. 

12.  J.  Wright.  The  Second  Generation  of  English  Actors, 
1625-1670.  This  includes  some  valuable  information  respecting 
London  Theatres  during  this  period. 

English  Poetry. 

13.  Sir  P.  Sidney.  Sonnets  and  Poetical  Translations.  Before 

1587- 

14.  H.  Constable,  and  others.  Diana.  [Sonnet.]  1594. 

15.  Madrigals,  Elegies,  and  Poems,  by  various  other  Poets. 
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VOL.  III. 

Large  Crown  8 vo,  cloth,  5^.  net. 

English  Political,  Naval,  and  Military 
History,  etc.,  etc. 

1.  W.  Patten.  The  Expedition  into  Scotland  :  with  the  Battle 
of  Pinkie  Cleugh  or  Musselburgh,  1547.  This  was  the  “  Rough 
Wooing  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,”  whom  the  English  wanted  to 
marry  Edward  VI. 

English  Voyages,  Travels,  Commerce, 
etc.,  etc. 

2.  J.  H.  VAN  Linschoten.  Voyage  to  Goa  and  back,  in 
Portuguese  carracks.  1583-1592. 

This  work  showed  the  way  to  the  East,  and  led  to  the  formation 
of  the  Dutch  and  the  English  East  India  Companies.  For  nearly 
three  years  this  Dutchman,  returning  in  charge  of  a  cargo  of 
pepper,  spices,  etc. ,  was  pinned  up  in  the  Azores  by  the  English 
ships  ;  of  whose  daring  deeds  he  gives  an  account. 

3  E  Wright.  The  voyage  of  the  Earl  of  Cumberland  to 
the  Azores  in  1589.  This  is  a  part  of  Linschoten’s  story  re-told 
more  fully  from  an  English  point  of  view. 

4.  The  first  Englishmen— John  Newbery  and  Ralph  Fitch 
— that  ever  reached  India  overland,  vid  Aleppo  and  the  Persian 
Gulf,  in  1583-1589.  They  met  with  Linschoten  there ;  and 
also  T.  Stevens,  the  Jesuit,  see  vol.  i.  p.  130. 


English  Life  and  Progress. 

5.  J.  Caius,  M.D.  Of  English  Dogs.  1536.  Translated  from 

the  Latin  by  A.  Fleming  in  1576.  .  „  -  . 

6.  Britain’s  Buss.  A  Computation  of  the  Cost  and  Profit  of  a 
Herring  Buss  or  Ship.  1615. 


English  Literature,  Literary  History,  and 
Biography. 

7.  T.  Ellwood.  Relations  with  J.  Milton.  This  young 
Quaker  rendered  many  services  to  the  Poet ;  amongst  which  was 
the  suggestion  of  Paradise  Regained. 

8.  T.  Dryden.  Of  Dramatic  Poesy.  An  Essay.  This  charm- 
ing  piece  of  English  Prose  was  written  in  1665  and  published  in 
1668.  With  it  is  given  the  entire  Controversy  between  Dryden 
and  Sir  R.  Howard  on  this  subject. 


English  Poetry. 

0.  S.  Daniel.  Delia.  [Sonnets.]  1594- 

10.  T.  Campion,  M.D.  Songs  and  Poems.  1601-1613. 
xi.  Lyrics,  Elegies,  etc.,  by  other  Poets. 
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VOL  IV. 

Large  Crown  8 vo,  cloth ,  5 s.  net. 

English  Political,  Naval,  and  Military  History, 
etc.,  etc. 

1.  E.  Underhill,  "  the  Hot  Gospeller,”  Imprisonment  in  1553, 
with  Anecdotes  of  Queen  Mary’s  Coronation  Procession,  Wyatt's 
Rebellion,  the  Marriage  of  Philip  and  Mary,  etc. 

2.  J.  Fox.  The  Imprisonment  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth. 
1554-1555. 

3.  Texts  relating  to  the  Winning  of  Calais  and  Guisnes  by  the 
French  in  January,  1556. 

4.  The  Coronation  Procession  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  January, 
1559. 

5.  Sir  Thomas  Overbury.  Observations  of  Holland,  Flanders, 
and  France,  in  1609.  A  most  sagacious  Political  Study. 

6.  James  I.  The  Book  of  Sports.  1618 

7.  Abp.  G.  Abbott.  Narrative  of  his  Sequestration  from  Office 
in  1627  by  Charles  I.,  at  the  instigation  of  Buckingham  and 
Laud. 

8.  Major-General  Sir  T.  Morgan.  Progress  [i.e.  March \  in 
France  and  Flanders,  with  the  6,000  "  Red  Coats  ”  at  the  taking  of 
Dunkirk,  etc. ,  in  1657-8. 

English  Voyages,  Travels,  Commerce,  etc.,  etc. 

9.  The  first  Britons  who  ever  reached  the  city  of  Mexico :  T 
Blake,  a  Scotchman,  before  1536;  and  J.  Field  and  R.  Tomson’ 
ISS6. 

10.  The  wonderful  recovery  of  the  Exchange  from  forty-five 
Turkish  pirates  of  Algiers  by  J.  Rawlins  and  twenty-four  other 
slaves.  February,  1622. 

English  Life  and  Progress. 

n.  T.  Gentleman.  England’s  Way  to  Win  Wealth.  [Fish¬ 
eries.]  The  Dutch  obtained  more  wealth  from  their  Herring 
Fishery  along  the  English  shores  than  the  Spaniards  did  from  their 
American  gold  mines. 

English  Poetry. 

12.  ?  T.  Occleve.  The  Letter  of  Cupid.  1402. 

r3-  L.  Sheppard.  John  Bon  and  Mast[er]  Parson.  [A  Satire 

on  the  Mass.]  1551.  L 

14.  Rev .  T.  Brice.  A  Register  of  the  Tormented  and  Cruelly 
Burned  within  England.  1555-1558.  These  verses  give  the  names 
of  most  of  the  Marian  Martyrs. 

15.  J.  C.  Alcilia  ;  Philoparthen’s  loving  folly !  [Love 

Poems.]  1595.  J  L 

*6-  G-  Wither.  Fair  Virtue,  the  Mistress  of  Phil’ arete. 
1622.  This  is  Wither  s  masterpiece.  Over  6,000  lines  of  verse 
in  many  metrical  forms. 

17.  The  Songs  that  John  Dowland,  the  famous  Lutenist,  set 
to  music. 
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VOL.  V. 

Large  Crown  S vo,  doth ,  5 s.  net. 

English  Political,  Naval,  and  Military  History, 

etc.,  etc. 

1.  J.  Savile,  King  James’s  entertainment  at  Theobalds,  and 
his  Welcome  to  London.  1603. 

2.  G.  Dugdale.  The  Time  Triumphant.  King  James’s  Coro¬ 
nation  at  Westminster,  25  July,  1603  ;  and  Coronation  Procession 
[delayed  by  the  Plague],  15  March,  1604. 

English  Voyages,  Travels,  Commerce, 
etc.,  etc. 

3.  The  Voyages  to  Brazil  of  William  Hawkins,  Governor  of 
Plymouth  and  father  of  Sir  John,  about  1530. 

4.  Sir  J.  Hawkins.  First  Voyage  to  the  West  Indies,  1562- 
1563.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  English  Slave  Trade. 

5.  R.  Bodenham.  A  Trip  to  Mexico.  1564-1565. 

6.  Sir  J.  Hawkins.  Second  Voyage  to  the  West  Indies.  1564- 

1565. 

7.  SirJ.  Hawkins.  Third  and  disastrous  Voyage  to  the  West 
Indies,  1567-1569 :  with  the  base  treachery  of  the  Spaniards  at  San 
Juan  de  Ulna,  near  Vera  Cruz;  and  the  extraordinary  adventures 
of  Three  of  the  Survivors.  This  was  Drake’s  2nd  Voyage  to  the  West 
Indies  ;  and  the  first  in  which  he  commanded  a  ship,  the  Judith. 

8.  Sir  F.  Drake’s  3rd  (1570),  4th  (1571),  and  5th  {1572-73). 
Voyages  to  the  West  Indies.  Especially  the  5th,  known  as  The 
Voyage  to  Nombre  de  Dios  :  in  which,  on  11  February,  1573,  he 
first  saw  the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  and  then  besought  GOD  to  give  him 
life  to  sail  once  in  an  English  ship  on  that  sea.  [See  opposite  page.] 

English  Life  and  Progress. 

9.  B.  Franklin.  ‘  Poor  Richard  ’  improved.  Proverbs  of 
Thrift  and  to  discourage  useless  expense.  Philadelphia,  1757. 


English  Poetry. 

10.  B.  Barnes.  Parthenophil  and  Parthenophe.  Sonnets, 
Madrigals,  Elegies  and  Odes.  1593.  [A  perfect  Storehouse  of 
Versification,  including  the  only  treble  Sestine  in  the  language.] 

11.  Zepheria.  [Canzons.]  1594. 

12.  Sir  J.  Davies.  Orchestra  or  a  Poem  on  Dancmg.  1596. 

13!  B.  Griffin.  Fidessa,  more  chaste  than  kind.  [Sonnets.] 

^14.  sir  J.  Davies.  Nosce  teipsum !  In  two  Elegies  :  (1)  Of 
Human  Knowledge,  (2)  Of  the  Soul  of  Man  and  the  Immortality 

thereof.  1599.  r.  „  _  , 

15.  SirJ.  Davies.  Hymns  of  Astr^ea  [i.e.  Queen  Elizabeth]. 

In  acrostic  verse.  1599. 
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VOL.  VI. 

Large  Crown  8 vo,  cloth,  5-f.  net. 

English  Political,  Naval,  and  Military- 
History,  etc.,  etc. 

1.  The  Examination,  at  Saltwood  Castle,  Kent,  of  William  of 
Thorpe,  by  Abp.  T.  Arundell,  7  August,  1407.  Edited  by  W. 
Tyndale,  1530.  This  is  the  best  account  of  Lollardism  from  the 
inside,  given  by  one  who  was  the  leader  of  the  second  generation  of 
Lollards. 

English  Voyages,  Travels,  Commerce, 
etc.,  etc. 

2.  J.  Chilton.  Travels  in  Mexico.  1568-1575. 

3.  J.  Bion.  An  Account  of  the  Torments,  etc.  1708. 

English  Life  and  Progress. 

4.  The  most  dangerous  Adventure  of  R.  Ferris,  A.  Hill,  and 
W.  Thomas  ;  who  went  in  a  boat  by  sea  from  London  to  Bristol. 
I59°- 

5.  Leather.  A  Discourse  to  Parliament.  1629. 

6.  H.  PEACHAM.  The  Worth  of  a  Penny,  or  a  Caution  to  keep 
Money.  1641.  With  all  the  variations  of  the  later  Editions. 

7.  Sir  W.  PETTY.  Political  Arithmetic.  [Written  in  1677.] 
1690.  One  of  the  earliest  and  best  books  on  the  Science  of  Wealth. 

English  Literature,  Literary  History,  and 
Biography. 

8.  Isaac  Bickerstaff,  Esq.  [DeanJ.  Swift.]  Predictions  for 
the  year  1708.  [One  of  these  was  the  death  of  J.  Partridge,  the 
Almanack  Maker,  on  29  March,  1708.]  Other  tracts  of  this 
laughable  controversy  follow. 

9.  [T.  Gay.]  The  Present  State  of  Wit  3  May,  1711.  [A 
Survey  of  our  Periodical  Literature  at  this  date  ;  including  the 
Review,  Tatter,  and  Spectator .] 

10.  [Dr.  J.  Arbuthnot.]  Law  [i.e.  War]  is  a  Bottomless  Pit, 
exemplified  in  the  Case  of  the  Lord  Strutt  [the  Kings  of  Spain], 
John  Bull  [England]  the  Clothier,  Nicholas  Frog  [ Holland ] 
the  Linendraper,  and  Lewis  Baboon  [Louis  XIV.  of  Bourbon  = 
France ].  In  four  parts.  17x2. 

This  famous  Political  Satire  on  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succes¬ 
sion  was  designed  to  prepare  the  English  public  for  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht,  signed  on  ix  April,  1713.  In  part  I.,  on  28  February, 
1712,  first  appeared  in  our  Literature,  the  character  of  John  Bull, 
for  an  Englishman. 

11.  T.  Tickell.  The  life  of  Adpison.  1721. 

12.  Sir  R.  Steele.  Epistle  to  W.  Congreve  [in  reply],  1722. 

English  Poetry. 

13.  The  first  printed  Robin  Hood  Ballad.  Printed  about  1510. 

14.  W.  Percy.  Coelia.  [Sonnets.]  1594. 

15.  G.  Wither.  Fidelia.  [This  is  Wither's  second  master- 
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piece.  The  lament  of  a  Woman  thinking  that  she  is  forsaken  in 
love.]  1615. 

16.  M.  Drayton.  Idea.  [Sonnets.]  1619. 

.  17-  The  Interpreter.  [A  Political  Satire  interpreting  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  Protestant,  The  Puritan,  The  Papist.]  1622° 

VOL.  VII. 


Large  Crown  8 vo,  cloth,  5 s.  net. 

English  Political,  Naval,  and  Military 
History,  etc.,  etc. 

}■  s‘r  F-  Vere,  General  of  the  English  troops  in  the  Dutch  ser¬ 
vice.  Commentaries  of  his  Services  :  at  (1)  the  Storming  of  Cadiz 
in  159°.  (2)  the  Action  at  Turnhout  in  1597,  (3)  The  Battle  of  Nieu- 
port  m  1600  ;  but  especially  (4)  the  Siege  of  Ostend,  of  which  place 
he  was  Governor  from  11  June,  1601,  to  7  June,  1602. 

2-  The  retaking  of  The  Friends'  Adventure  from  the  French  by 
R.  Lyde  and  a  boy.  1693. 

English  Voyages,  Travels,  Commerce, 
etc.,  etc. 

3-  H.  Pitman.  Relation,  etc.  For  doing  noble  Red  Cross 
work  at  the  Battle  of  Sedgemoor  this  surgeon  was  sent  as  a  White 
Slave  to  Barbadoes,  etc.  1689. 


English  Life  and  Progress. 

4.  W.  Kemp’s  [Shakespeare's  fellow  Actor]  Nine  Days' 
Wonder  ;  performed  in  a  Morris  Dance  from  London  to  Norwich 
April,  1600. 

5.  A  series  of  Texts  on  the  indignities  offered  to  the  Established 
Clergy,  and  especially  the  Private  Chaplains,  in  the  Restoration  Age, 
by  the  Royalist  laity  ;  including 

Dr.  J.  Eachard’s  witty  ‘Grounds  of  the  Contempt  of  the 
Clergy  and  Religion.  ’  1670. 


English  Literature,  Literary  History  and 
Biography. 

6.  Another  Series  of  Tracts,  in  prose  and  verse,  illustrating  the 
great  Public  Services  rendered  by  D.  Defoe,  up  to  the  death  of 
Queen  Anne  ;  including  : 

D.  Defoe.  An  Appeal  to  Honour  and  Justice,  etc.  1715. 

D.  Defoe.  The  True  Born  Englishman.  1701. 

D.  Defoe.  The  History  of  Kentish  Petition.  1701. 

D.  Defoe.  Legion’s  Memorial.  1701. 

D.  Defoe.  The  Shortest  Way  with  the  Dissenters,  etc.  1702. 
D.  Defoe.  A  Hymn  to  the  Pillory.  1703. 

D.  Defoe.  Prefaces  to  the  Review.  1704— 1710. 


English  Poetry. 

7.  T.  Deloney.  Three  Ballads  on  the  Armada  fight.  August 

1588.  ’ 

8.  R.  L.  (1)  Diei.la  [Sonnets]  ;  (2)  The  Love  of  Dom  Diego 

and  Gyneura.  1596.  * 
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9.  An.  Sc.  Daiphhantus,  or  the  Passions  of  Love.  1604. 

See  also  above. 

D.  Defoe.  The  True  Born  Englishman.  1701. 

D.  Defoe.  A  Hymn  to  the  Pillory.  1703. 

VOL.  VIII. 

Large  Crown  8 vo,  cloth,  5*.  net. 

This  Index  Volume  will,  if  possible,  contain  the  following 
English  Political,  Naval,  and  Military- 
History,  etc.,  etc. 

1.  J.  Proctor.  The  History  of  Wyatt's  Rebellion.  1554. 

2.  The  burning  of  Paul’s  Church,  London.  1568. 

3.  G.  Gascoigne  the  Poet.  The  Spanish  Fury  at  Antwerp. 
IS  77- 

4.  J.  Lingham.  English  Captains  in  the  Low  Countries. 

1584- 

5.  The  Burial  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  at  Peterborough  Cathe¬ 
dral.  1  August,  1587. 

6.  T.  M.  The  Entertainment  of  James  I.  from  Edinburgh  to 
London.  1603. 

7.  Bp.  W.  Barlow.  The  Hampton  Court  Conference.  1604. 

8.  The  speeches  in  the  Star  Chamber  at  the  Censure  of  Bast- 
wick,  Barton,  and  Prynne.  1637. 

9.  N.  N.  The  Expedition  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  1688. 

English  Voyages,  Travels,  Commerce, 
etc.,  etc. 

10.  The  strange  things  that  happened  to  R.  Hasleton  in  his  ten 
years'  Travels.  1585-1595. 

11.  E.  Pellham.  The  miraculous  Deliverance  of  eight  English¬ 
men  left  in  Greenland,  anno  1630,  nine  months  and  twelve  days. 

English  Life  and  Progress. 

12.  J.  May.  The  Estate  of  Clothing  \the  7iianvfacture  of  woollen 
Cloths ]  now  in  England.  1613. 

English  Poetry. 

13.  A  translation  [?  by  Sir  E.  Dyer]  of  Six  of  the  Idyllia  of 
Theocritus.  1588. 

14.  Verses  penned  by  D.  Gwin,  eleven  years  a  slave  in  the 
Spanish  galleys,  and  presented  by  him  to  Queen  Elizabeth  on  18 
August,  1588. 

15.  W.  Smith.  Chlores.  [Sonnets.]  1596. 

16.  T.  Storer.  The  Life  and  Death  of  Cardinal  Wolsey. 
*599- 

17.  E.  W.  Thameseidos.  In  3  Cantos.  1600. 

18.  Some  Collections  of  Posies.  1624-1679. 

Chronological  List  of  Works  included  in 
the  Series. 

Index. 


English  IRepnnts. 


No.  Text.  s.  d. 

1.  Milton  Areopagitica  ,  .  .  1644  1  0 

2.  Latimer  The  Ploughers  ,  .  .  1 549  1  0 

3.  GoSSOn  The  School  of  Abuse  .  .  1579  1  0 

4.  Sidney  An  Apology  for  Poetry  .  715801  0 

5.  E.  Webbe  Travels  ....  1590  1  0 

6.  Selden  Table  Talk  ....  1634-54  1  0 

7.  Aseham  Toxopkilus .  .  .  .  1544  l  0 

8.  Addison  Criticism  on  Paradise  Lost  .  1711-12  1  0 

9-  Lyly  Euphues  .  .  .  1579-80  4  0 

10.  VilliePS  The  Rehearsal  .  .  .  1671  1  0 

11.  Gascoigne  The  Steel  Glass,  etc.  .  .  1576  1  0 

12.  EaPle  Micro-cosmographie  .  .  1628  1  0 

13.  LatimeP  7  Sermons  before  EDWARD  VI.  1549  1  6 

14.  Mope  Utopia  .  .  .  .  1516-57  1  0 

15.  Puttenham  The  Art  of  English  Poesy  .  1589  2  6 

|6.  Howell  Instructions  for  Foreign  Travel  1642  1  0 

17.  Udall  Roister  Doister  ,  .  .  1553-66  1  0 

18.  Mk.  Of  Eves.  The  Revelation,  etc..  .  11S6-1410  1  0 

19.  James  I.  A  Counterblast  to  Tobacco,  etc.  1604  1  0 

20.  Naunton  Fragmenta  Regalia  .  .  1653  1  0 

31.  Watson  Poems  ....  1582-93  1  6 

22.  Habington  Castara  ....  1640  1  0 

23.  Aseham  The  Schoolmaster  .  .  1570  1  0 

24.  Tottel’S  Miscellany  [Songs  and  Sonnets]  1557  2  6 

25.  Lever  Sermons  ....  155°  1  0 

26.  W.  Webbe  a  Discourse  of  English  Poetry  1586  1  0 

27.  Lord  Bacon  A  Harmony  of  the  Essays  1597-1626  5  0 

28.  Roy,  etc.  Read  me,  and  be  not  wroth  !  1528  1  6 

29.  Raleigh,  etc.  Last  Fight  of  the  ‘  Revenge'  1 59 1  1  0 

30.  GOOge  Eglogues,  Epitaphs,  and  Sonnets  1563  1  0 
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(For  full  titles,  etc.,  see  pp.  10-19.) 


io  English  Reprints. 

i.  JOHN  MILTON. 

Areopagitica.  1644. 

(a)  Areopagitica  :  A  Speech  of  Mr.  John  Milton  For  the 
Liberty  of  Unlicenc'd  Printing,  To  the  Parliament  of  England. 

(b')  A  Decree  of  Starre-Chamber,  concerning  Printing,  made  the  eleuenth 
of  July  last  past,  1637. 

(c)  An  Order  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  assembled  in  Parliament  for  the 
Regulating  of  Printing,  &c.  1643. 

Lord  Macaulay.  He  attacked  the  licensing  system  in  that  sublime 
treatise  which  every  statesman  should  wear  as  a  sign  upon  his  hand,  and  as 
frontlets  between  his  eyes. — Edinburgh  Review, p.  344,  August,  1825. 

H.  Hallam.  Many  passages  in  this  famous  tract  are  admirably  elo¬ 
quent  :  an  intense  love  of  liberty  and  truth  flows  through  it ;  the  majestic 
soul  of  Milton  breathes  such  high  thoughts  as  had  not  been  uttered  before. 
— Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe ,  iii.  660.  Ed.  1839. 

W.  H.  Prescott.  The  most  splendid  argument  perhaps  the  world  had 
then  witnessed  on  behalf  of  intellectual  liberty. — History  of  FERDINAND 
ani Isabella ,  iii.  391.  Ed.  1845. 

2.  HUGH  LATIMER. 

Ex-Bishop  of  Worcester. 

The  Ploughers.  1549. 

A  notable  Sermon  of  ye  reuerende  Father  Master  Hughe 
Latimer,  wkiche  he  preached  in  ye  Shrouds  at  paules  churche 
in  London  on  the  xviii  daye  of  Januaiye. 

Sir  R.  Morison.  Did  there  ever  any  one  (I  say  not  in  England  only, 
but  among  other  nations)  flourish  since  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  who 
preached  the  gospel  more  sincerely,  purely,  and  honestly,  than  Hugh 
Latimer,  Bishop  of  Worcester** — Apomaxis  Calumniamm  .  .  quibus 

Joannes  Cocleus  &c.,  i.  78.  Ed.  1537. 

It  was  in  this  Sermon,  that  Latimer  (himself  an  ex-Bishop)  astonished 
his  generation  by  saying  that  the  Devil  was  the  most  diligent  Prelate  and 
Preacher  in  all  England.  “  Ye  shal  neuer  fynde  him  idle  I  warraunte 
you.” 

3.  STEPHEN  GOSSON. 

Stud.  Oxon. 

The  School  of  Abuse.  1579. 

(a)  The  Sclioole  of  Abuse.  Conteining  a  pleasaunt  inuective 
against  Poets,  Pipers,  Plaiers ,  Jesters,  and  such  like  Caterpillers 
of  a  Commonwealth ;  Settingup  the  Flagge  of  Defiance  to  their 
mischieuous  exercise  and  ouerthrowing  their  Btilwarkes ,  by  Pro- 
phane  Writers,  Naturall  reason  and  common  experience.  1579. 

(b)  An  Apologie  of  the  Schoole  of  Abuse,  against  Poets,  Pipers, 
Players,  and  their  Excusers.  [Dec.]  1579. 

V  This  attack  is  thought  to  have  occasioned  Sir  Philip  Sidney’s  writ¬ 
ing  of  the  following  Apologia  for  Poesie. 

Gosson  was,  in  succession,  Poet,  Actor,  Dramatist,  Satirist,  and  a 
Puritan  Clergyman. 
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4-  Sir  PHILIP  SIDNEY. 


An  Apology  for  Poetry.  [?  1580.] 

Att  Apologie  for  Poetne.  Written  by  the  right  noble ,  vertuous, 
and  learned  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Knight.  1595. 

H.  W  Longfellow.  The  defence  of  Poetry  is  a  work  of  rare  merit.  It 
IS  a  golden  little  volume,  which  the  scholar  may  lay  beneath  his  pillow,  as 
Chrysostom  did  the  works  of  Aristophanes.— North  American  Review , 
P-  57-  January,  1832.  ’ 


The  Work  thus  divides  itself:— 

The  Etymology  0/  Poetry. 

The  Anatomy  0/ the  Effects  0/ Poetry. 
The  Anatomy  of  the  Parts  of  Poetry. 
Objections  to  Poetry  answered. 

Criticism  of  the  existing  English  Poetry. 


5.  EDWARD  WEBBE, 

A  Chief  Master  Gunner. 

Travels.  1590. 

The  rare  and  most  wonderful  thinges  which  Edward  Webbe 
an  Englishman  borne ,  hath  seene  and  passed  in  his  troublesome 
trauailes,  m  the  Citties  of  Ierusalem ,  Damasko,  Bethelem  and 
Galely :  and  in  all  the  landes  of  Iewrie ,  Egipt ,  Grecia,  Russia , 
and  m  the  Land  of  Pr ester  fohn. 

Wherein  is  set  foorth  his  extreame  slauerie  sustained  many 
yeres  to  git  her,  in  the  Gallies  and  wars  of  the  great  Turk  against 
the  Landes  of  Persia,  Tart  aria,  Spaine,  and  Poriugall,  with  the 
manner  of  his  releasement  and  coming  to  England.  [1590.] 

6.  JOHN  SELDEN. 

Table  Talk.  [1634-1654.] 

Table  Talk:  being  the  Discourses  of  John  Selden,  Esq.  ;  or 
his  Sence  of  various  Matters  of  weight  and  high  consequence, 
relating  especially  to  Religion  and  State.  1689. 

S.  T.  Coleridge.  There  is  more  weighty  bullion  sense  in  this  book  than 
I  ever  found  in  the  same  number  of  pages  of  any  uninspired  writer.  .  .  . 

O  1  to  have  been  with  Selden  over  his  glass  of  wine,  making  every  accident 
an  outlet  and  a  vehicle  of  wisdom. — Literary  Remains,  iii.  261-2.  Ed. 
1836. 

H.  Hallam.  This  very  short  and  small  volume  gives,  perhaps,  a  more 
exalted  notion  of  Selden’s  natural  talents  than  any  of  his  learned  writings. 
— Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe,  iii.  347.  Ed.  1836. 

Above  all  things.  Liberty. 
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7.  ROGER  ASCHAM. 

Toxophilus.  1544. 

Toxophilus,  the  Schole  of  Shoot  mge,  conteyned  in  two  bookes. 

To  all  Gentlemen  and  yomen  of  Engl ande,  pleasaunte for  theyr 
pastime  to  rede,  and  profitable  for  theyr  use  to  follow  both  in  war 
and  peace . 

In  a  dialogue  between  TOXOPHILUS  and  PHILOLOGUS ,  Ascham  not 
only  gives  us  one  of  the  very  best  books  on  Archery  in  our  language  ;  but 
as  he  tells  King  Henry  VIII.,  in  his  Dedication,  “  this  litle  treatise  was 
purposed,  begon,  and  ended  of  me,  onelie  for  this  intent,  that  Labour, 
Honest  pastime,  and  Vertu  might  recouer  againe  that  place  and  right,  that 
Idlenesse,  Unthriftie  Gaming,  and  Vice  hath  put  them  fro.'* 

8.  JOSEPH  ADDISON. 

Criticism  on  Paradise  Lost .  1711-1712. 


From  the  Spectator ,  being  its  Saturday  issues  between  31  December,  1711, 
and  3  May,  1712.  In  these  papers,  which  constitute  a  Primer  to  Paradise 
Post ,  Addison  first  made  known,  and  interpreted  to  the  general  English 
public,  the  great  Epic  poem,  which  had  then  been  published  nearly  half  a 
century. 

After  a  general  discussion  of  the  Fable,  the  Characters,  the  Sentiments, 
the  Language ,  and  the  Defects  of  Milton’s  Great  Poem  ;  the  Critic  devotes 
a  Paper  to  the  consideration  of  the  Beauties  of  each  of  its  Twelve  Books. 

9.  JOHN  LYLY, 

Novelist ,  Wit ,  Poet ,  and  Dramatist . 

Euphues.  1579-1580. 

Euphves,  the  Anatomy  af  Wit,  Very  pleasant  for  all 
Gentlemen  to  reade,  and  most  necessary  to  remember. 

Wherein  are  conteined  the  delights  that  Wit  followeth  in  his 
youth ,  by  the  pleasantnesse  of  lone,  and  the  happinesse  he  reapeth 
in  age  by  the  perfectnesse  of  Wisedome.  1579. 

I 

Euphues  and  his  England.  Containing  his  voyage  and 
aduentures,  myxed  with  sundry  pretie  discourses  of  honest  Lotte, 
the  description  of  the  countrey ,  the  Court ,  and  the  mannas  of 
that  Isle.  1580. 

Of  great  importance  in  our  Literary -History. 
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io.  GEORGE  VILLIERS, 

Second  Duke  of  BUCKINGHAM . 

The  Rehearsal.  1671. 

The  Rehearsal ,  as  it  was  Acted  at  the  Theatre  Royal. 

Many  of  the  passages  of  anterior  plays  that  were  parodied  in  this  famous 
Dramatic  Satire  on  Dryden  in  the  character  of  BAYES ,  are  placed  on 
opposite  pages  to  the  text.  Brian  Fairfax’s  remarkable  life  of  this  Duke 
of  Buckingham  is  also  prefixed  to  the  play. 

The  Heroic  Plays,  first  introduced  by  Sir  W.  D’Avenant,  and  afterwards 
greatly  developed  by  Dryden,  are  the  object  of  this  laughable  attack.  Lacy, 
who  acted  the  part  of  Ba  YES ,  imitated  the  dress  and  gesticulation  of  Dry¬ 
den. 

The  Poet  repaid  this  compliment  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  in  1681, 
by  introducing  him  in  the  character  of  ZlMRA  in  his  ABSOLOM  and 

Achitophel . 

11.  GEORGE  GASCOIGNE, 

Soldier  and  Poet. 

The  Steel  Glass,  &c.  1576. 

(a)  A  Remembrance  of  the  wel  imployed  life,  and  godly  end,  of 
Georoe  Gaskoigne,  Esquire,  who  deceassed  at  Stalmford  in 
Lincoln  shire,  the  7  of  October,  1577*  The  reporte  of  Geor. 
Whetstons,  Gent.  1577. 

There  is  only  one  copy  of  this  metrical  Life.  It  is  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 

(b)  Certayne  notes  of  instruction  concerning  the  making  of 
verse  or  ryme  in  English.  1 575- 

This  is  our  First  printed  piece  of  Poetical  Criticism. 

(c)  The  Steele  Glas. 

Written  in  blank  verse. 

Probably  the  fourth  printed  English  Satire  :  those  by  Barclay,  Roy,  and 
Sir  T.  Wyatt  being  the  three  earlier  ones. 

(d)  The  complaynt  of  Philomene.  An  Elegie.  1576. 

12.  JOHN  EARLE, 

Afterwards  Bishop  of  SALISBURY. 

Microcosmographie.  1628. 

Micro-cosmographie,  or  a  Reece  of  the  World  discovered ;  in 
Essays  and  Characters. 

This  celebrated  book  of  Characters  is  graphically  descriptive  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  social  life  of  the  time,  as  it  presented  itself  to  a  young  Fellow  of  Merton 
College,  Oxford  ;  including  A  She  precise  Hypocrite,  A  Sceptic  in  Religion, 
A  good  old  man,  etc. 

This  Work  is  a  notable  specimen  of  a  considerable  class  of  books  in  our 
Literature,  full  of  interest  ;  and  which  help  Posterity  much  better  to  under¬ 
stand  the  Times  in  which  they  were  written. 
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13.  HUGH  LATIMER, 

Ex-Bishop  of  Worcester. 

Seven  Sermons  before  Edward  VI.  1549. 

The  fyrste  [ — seuenth ]  Sermon  of  Mayster  Hughe  Latimer, 
•whiche  he  preached  before  the  Kynges  Maiestie  wythin  his  graces 
palayce  at  Westminster  on  each  Friday  in  Lent.  1549. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh.  Latimer,  .  .  .  brave,  sincere,  honest,  in¬ 
flexible,  not  distinguished  as  a  writer  or  a  scholar,  but  exercising  his  power 
over  men’s  minds  by  a  fervid  eloquence  flowing  from  the  deep  conviction 
which  animated  his  plain,  pithy,  and  free-spoken  Sermons. — History  of 
England,  ii.  291.  Ed.  1831. 


14.  Sir  THOMAS  MORE. 

Translation  of  Utopia.  1516-1557. 

A  frntefull  and  pleasaunt  works  of  the  best  state  of  a  publique 
weale ,  and  of  the  new  yle  called  Utopia  :  Written  in  Latine  by 
Sir  Thomas  More,  Knyght ,  and  translated  into  Englyshe  by 
Ralph  Robynson. 

Lord  Campbell.  Since  the  time  of  Plato  there  had  been  no  composi¬ 
tion  given  to  the  world  which,  for  imagination,  for  philosophical  discrimina¬ 
tion,  for  a  familiarity  with  the  principles  of  government,  for  a  knowledge  of 
the  springs  of  human  action,  for  a  keen  observation  of  men  and  manners,  and 
for  felicity  of  expression,  could  be  compared  to  the  Utopia . — Lives  of  the 
Lord  Chancellors  ( Life  of  Sir.  T.  More),  i.  583.  Ed.  1845. 

In  the  imaginary  country  of  Utopia,  More  endeavours  to  sketch  out 
a  State  based  upon  two  principles — (1)  community  of  goods,  no  private 
property ;  and  consequently  (2)  no  use  for  money. 


15.  GEORGE  PUTTENHAM, 

A  Gentleman  Pensioner  to  Queen  ELIZABETH . 

The  Art  of  English  Poesy.  1589. 

The  Arte  of  English  Poesie. 

Contriued  into  three  Bookes :  The  first  of  Poets  and  Poesie, 
the  second  ^Proportion,  the  third  ^Ornament. 

W.  Oldys.  It  contains  many  pretty  observations,  examples,  characters, 
and  fragments  of  poetry  for  those  times,  now  nowhere  else  to  be  met  with. — 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh ,  liv.  Ed.  1736. 

O.  Gilchrist.  On  many  accounts  one  of  the  most  curious  and  entertain¬ 
ing,  and  intrinsically  one  of  the  most  valuable  books  of  the  age  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  The  copious  intermixture  of  contemporary  anecdote,  tradition, 
manners,  opinions,  and  the  numerous  specimens  of  coeval  poetry  nowhere  else 
preserved,  contribute  to  form  a  volume  of  infinite  amusement,  curiosity,  and 
value.  — Censura  Liter aria,  i.  339.  Ed.  1805. 

This  is  still  also  an  important  book  on  Rhetoric  and  the  Figures  of  Speech. 
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1 6.  JAMES  HOWELL, 

Clerk  of  the  Council  to  CHARLES  I.  ;  afterwards  Historiographer  to 
Charles  II. 

Instructions  for  Foreign  Travel.  1642. 

Instructions  for  forreine  travelle.  Shewing  by  what  cows,  and 
in  what  compasse  of  time,  one  may  take  an  exact  Survey  of  the 
Kingdomes  and  States  of  Christendome,  and  arrive  to  the  practical 
knowledge  of  the  Languages,  to  good  purpose. 

The  Murray,  BAEDEKER,  and  Practical  Guide  to  the  Grand  Tour 
of  Europe,  which,  at  that  time,  was  considered  the  finishing  touch  to  the 
complete  education  of  an  English  Gentleman. 

The  route  sketched  out  by  this  delightfully  quaint  Writer,  is  France, 
Spain,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and  Holland.  The 
time  allowed  is  3  years  and  4  months  :  the  months  to  be  spent  in  travelling, 
the  years  in  residence  at  the  different  cities. 

1 7.  NICHOLAS  UDALL, 

Master,  first  of  Eton  College ,  then  of  Westminster  School. 

Roister  Doister.  [1553-1566.] 

This  is  believed  to  be  the  first  true  English  Comedy  that  ever  came  to  the 
press.  , 

From  the  unique  copy,  which  wants  a  title-page,  now  at  Eton  College  ; 
and  which  is  thought  to  have  been  printed  in  1566. 

Dramatis  Persona . 

Ralph  Roister  Doister. 

Matthew  Merrygreek. 

Gawin  Goodluck,  affianced  to  Dame  Custance. 

Tristram  Trusty,  his  friend. 

Dobinet  Doughty,  “  boy  ”  to  Roister  Doister. 

Tom  Truepenny,  servant  to  Dame  Custance. 

Sim  Suresby,  servant  to  Goodluck. 

Scrivener . 

Harfax. 

Dame  Christian  Custance,  a  widow . 

Margery  Mumblecrust,  her  nurse. 

AtLv“,"r} 

18.  A  Monk  of  Evesham, 

The  Revelation,  &c.  n86[-i4io].  1485. 

If  Here  begynnyth  a  marvellous  reuelacion  that  was  schewyd 
of  almighty  god  by  sent  Nycholas  to  a  monke  of  Euyshamme  yn 
the  days  of  Kynge  Richard  the  fyrst .  And  the  y ere  of  owre  lord , 
M.  C.  Lxxxxvi . 

One  of  the  rarest  of  English  books  printed  by  one  of  the  earliest  of  English 
printers,  William  de  Maclinia  ;  who  printed  this  text  about  1485,  in  the 
lifetime  of  C A XTON. 

The  essence  of  the  story  is  as  old  as  it  professes  to  be  ;  but  contains  later 
additions,  the  orthography,  being  of  about  1410.  It  is  very  devoutly  written, 
and  contains  a  curious  Vision  of  Purgatory. 

The  writer  is  a  prototype  of  Bunyan  :  and  his  description  of  the  Gate  in 
the  Crystal  Wall  of  Heaven,  and  of  the  solemn  and  marvellously  sweet 
Peal  of  the  Bells  of  Heaven  that  came  to  him  through  it,  is  very 
beautiful. 
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19.  JAMES  I. 

A  Counterblast  to  Tobacco.  1604. 

(a)  The  Essays  of  a  Prentise ,  in  the  Diuine  Art  of  Poesie, 

Printed  while  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  at  Edinburgh  in  1585  ;  and  includes 
Ane  Short  treatise ,  contenting  some  Reulis  and  Cautelis  to  be  obseruit  and 
escheivit  in  Scottis  Poesie ,  which  is  another  very  early  piece  of  printed 
Poetical  Criticism. 

(3)  A  Counterblast e  to  Tobacco .  1604. 

To  this  text  has  been  added  a  full  account  of  the  Introduction  and  Early 
use  0/  Tobacco  in  England.  The  herb  first  came  into  use  in  Europe  as  a 
medicinal  leaf  for  poultices:  smoking  it  was  afterwards  learnt  from  the 
American  Indians. 

Our  Royal  Author  thus  sums  up  his  opinion  : — 

“A  custome  lothsome  to  the  eye,  hateful  to  the  nose,  harmefull  to  the 
braine,  dangerous  to  the  lungs,  and  in  the  blacke  stinking  fume  thereof, 
nearest  resembling  the  horrible  Stigian  smoke  of  the  pit  that  is  bottomless.” 


20.  Sir  ROBERT  NAUNTON, 

Master  of  the  Court  of  Wards. 

Fragmenta  Regalia.  1653. 

Fragmenta  Regalia :  or  Observations  on  the  late  Queen 
Elizabeth,  her  Times  and  Favourites.  [1630.] 

Naunton  writes  : — 

“And  thus  I  have  delivered  up  this  my  poor  Essay  ;  a  little  Draught  of 
this  great  Princess,  and  her  Times,  with  the  Servants  of  her  State  and 
favour.” 


21.  THOMAS  WATSON, 

Londoner ,  Student-at~Law . 

Poems.  1582-1593. 

(a)  The  'EKarofsiradia  or  Passionate  Centurie  of  Lotte. 

Divided  into  two  parts :  whereof,  the  first  expresseth  the 

Author's  sufferance  in  Loue:  the  latter,  his  long  farwell  to  Loue 
and  all  his  lyrannie.  1582. 

(b)  Melibceus,  Stve  Ecloga  in  obitum  Honoratissimi  Viri 
Domini  Francisci  Walsinghami.  1590. 

(c)  The  same  translated  into  English,  by  the  Author.  1590. 

(d)  The  Tears  of  Fancie,  or  Loue  disdained.  1593. 

From  the  unique  copy,  wanting  Sonnets  o— 16,  in  the  possession  of  S. 
Christie  Miller,  Esq.,  of  Britwell. 
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22.  WILLIAM  HABINGTON, 

Castara.  1640. 

Castara.  The  third  Edition.  Corrected  and  augmented. 

CASTARA  was  Lady  Lucy  Herbert,  the  youngest  child  of  the  first 
Lord  Povvis  ;  and  these  Poems  were  chiefly  marks  of  affection  during  a  pure 
courtship  followed  by  a  happy  marriage.  With  these,  are  also  Songs  of 
Friendship,  especially  those  referring  to  the  Hon.  George  Talbot. 

In  addition  to  these  Poems,  there  are  four  prose  Characters ;  on  A 
Mistress,  A  IVife,  A  Friend ,  and  The  Holy  Man. 


23.  ROGER  ASCHAM, 

The  Schoolmaster.  1570. 

The  Scholemaster,  or  plane  and  perfite  way  of  teachyng ■ 
children  to  understand ,  write,  and  speake,  in  Latin  tong,  but 
specially  purposed  for  the  priuate  brynging  up  of  youth  in  Ientle- 
man  and  Noble  mens  houses,  cAc. 

This  celebrated  Work  contains  the  story  of  Lady  Jane  Grey’s  delight 
in  reading  PLA  TO,  an  attack  on  the  Italianated  Englishman  of  the  time, 
and  much  other  information  not  specified  in  the  above  title. 

In  it,  Ascham  gives  us  very  fully  his  plan  of  studying  Languages,  which 
may  be  described  as  the  double  translation  of  a  model  book. 


24.  HENRY  HOWARD, 

Earl  of  Surrey. 

Sir  THOMAS  WYATT. 
NICHOLAS  GRIMALD. 


Lord  VAUX. 


Tottel’s  Miscellany.  5  June,  1557. 

Songes  and  Sonettes,  written  by  the  right  honourable  Lorde 
Henry  Howard  late  Earle  of  Surrey,  and  other. 

With  39  additional  Poems  from  the  second  edition  by  the  same  printer, 

Richard  Tottel,  of  31  July,  1557-  .  ,  „  •  .  w  n  •  . 

This  celebrated  Collection  is  the  First  of  our  Poetical  Miscellanies,  and 
also  the  first  appearance  in  print  of  any  considerable  number  of  English 
Sonnets. 

Tottel  in  his  Address  to  the  Reader ,  says  ,  , 

“  That  to  haue  wel  written  in  verse,  yea  and  m  small  parcelles,  deserueth 
great  praise,  the  workes  of  diners  Latines,  Italians,  and  other,  doe  proue 
sufficiently.  That  our  tong  is  able  in  that  kynde  to  do  as  praiseworthely  as 
ve  rest  the  honorable  stile  of  the  noble  earle  of  Surrey,  and  the  weightinesse 
of  the  depewitted  Sir  Thomas  Wyat  the  elders  verse, with  seuerall  graces  in 
sondry  good  Englishe  writers,  doe  show  abundantly.' 
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25.  Rev.  THOMAS  LEVER, 

Fellow  and  Preacher  of  St.  John's  College ,  Cambridge. 

Sermons.  1550. 

{a)  A  fruitfull  Sermon  in  Paules  church  at  London  in  the 
Shroudes. 

[b)  A  Sermon  preached  the  fourth  Sunday  in  Lent  before  the 
Kynges  Maiestie,  and  his  honourable  Counsell. 

(c)  A  Sermon  preached  at  Pauls  Crosse.  1550. 

These  Sermons  are  reprinted  from  the  original  editions,  which  are  of 
extreme  rarity.  They  throw  much  light  on  the  communistic  theories  of  the 

orfolk  rebels  ;  and  the  one  at  Paul's  Cross  contains  a  curious  account 
ot  Cambridge  University  hfe.in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 

26.  WILLIAM  WEBBE, 

Graduate. 

A  Discourse  of  English  Poetry.  1586. 

A  Discourse  of  English  Poetrie.  Together  with  the  Authors 
judgement,  touching  the  reformation  of  our  English  Verse. 

Another  of  the  early  pieces  of  Poetical  Criticism,  written  in  the  year  in 
which  Shakespeare  is  supposed  to  have  left  Stratford  for  London 

Only  two  copies  of  this  Work  are  known,  one  of  these  was  sold  for  £64. 

J-l'v  iOUldr  be  fwd  W‘th  Stanvhdrst’s  Translation  of  AEneid, 

/f/’  f8  ’  s.e  P-  64-  Webbe  was  an  advocate  of  English  Hexameters  ■ 
and  here  translates  Virgil's  first  two  Eglogues  into  them.  He  also  trans-' 

“S  S°ng  1U  the  Fourth  ES'°Sue  of  Spenser’s 


27.  FRANCIS  BACON. 

afterwards  Lord  VERULAM  Viscount  Sr.  ALBANS. 

A  Harmony  of  the  Essays,  &c.  1597-1626. 

JLSiZofff  . '  Pk““ 

(b)  The  Writings  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon  Knight  the  Kin™ 
Solhcitor  General  m  Moralitie,  Policie,  Historie.  * 

sfiJfaf/Zil  FRAN'C,S  Eaco“  *««*.  <'•<  King, 

(d)  The  Essayes  or  Counsells,  Civill  and  Moral/  of  Francis 
Lord  Verulam,  Viscount  St.  Alban.  1625.  CIS 
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28.  WILLIAM  ROY.  JEROME  BARLOW. 

Franciscan  Friars . 

Read  me,  and  be  not  wroth  I  [1528.] 

{a)  Rede  me  and  be  nott  vurothe , 

For  I  saye  no  thynge  but  trothe. 

I  ‘will  ascende  makynge  my  state  so  hye , 

That  my  pompous  honoure  shall  never  dye. 

O  Caytyfe  when  thou  thy  nicest  least  of  all , 

With  confusion  thou  shalt  have  a  fall. 

This  is  the  famous  satire  on  Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  is  the  First  English 
Protestant  book  ever  printed,  not  being  a  portion  of  Holy  Scripture.  See 
p.  22  for  the  Fifth  such  book. 

The  next  two  pieces  form  one  book,  printed  by  Hans  Luft,  at  Marburg, 
in  1530. 

(b)  A  proper  dyaloge,  betwene  a  Gentillman  and  a  husband- 
matt,  eche  complaynynge  to  other  their  miserable  catamite,  through 
the  ambicion  of  the  clergy e. 

(c)  A  compendious  old  treatyse,  shewynge,  how  that  we  ought 
to  have  the  scripture  in  Englysshe. 

29.  Sir  WALTER  RALEIGH.  GERVASE 
MARKHAM.  J.  H.  van  LINSCHOTEN. 

The  Last  Fight  of  the  “  Revenge.”  1591. 

[a)  A  Report  of  the  truth  of  the  fight  about  the  lies  of  Acores, 
this  last  la  Sommer.  Betwixt  the  Reuenge,  one  of  her 
Maiesties  Shippes,  and  an  Armada  of  the  King  of  Spaine. 

[By  Sir  W.  Raleigh.] 

(//)  The  most  honorable  Tragedie  of  Sir  Richard  Grinuile, 
Knight.  1595. 

[By  Gervase  Markham.] 

(c)  [  The  Fight  and  Cyclone  at  the  Azores. 

[By  Jav  Hdvghen  van  Linschoten.] 

Several  accounts  are  here  given  of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  Sea 
fights  in  our  Naval  History. 

30.  BARNABE  GOOGE. 

Eglogues,  Epitaphs,  and  Sonnets.  1563. 

Eg  logs,  Epytaphesy  and  Sonettes  Newly  written  by  Barnabe 
Googe. 

Three  copies  only  known.  Reprinted  from  the  Htith  copy. 

In  the  prefatory  Notes  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  B.  GOOGI?,  will  be 
found  an  account  of  the  trouble  he  had  in  winning  Mary  Darell  for  his 
wife. 

A  new  Literature  generally  begins  with  imitations  and  translations. 
When  this  book  first  appeared,  Translations  were  all  the  rage  amon^  the 
**  young  England”  of  the  day.  This  Collection  of  original  Occasional 
Verse  is  therefore  the  more  noticeable.  The  Introduction  gives  a  glimpse 
o.f  the  principal  Writers  of  the  time,  such  as  the  Authors  of  the  Mirror  for 
Magistrates ,  the  Translators  of  Seneca’s  Tragedies ,  etc.,  and  including 
such  names  as  Baldwin,  Bavande,  Blundeston,  Neville,  North, 
Norton,  Sackville,  and  Yelverton. 


20  Works  in  the  Old  Spelling. 
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16  Parts  are  now  published,  in  Cloth  Boards,  £2  Is. 
Any  part  may  be  obtained  separately. 

The  general  character  of  this  Series  will  be  gathered 
from  the  following  pages  21-26. 

s.  d. 

1.  William  Caxton.  Reynard  the  Fox.  1  6 

2.  John  Knox.  The  First  Blast  of  the 

Trumpet . 16 

3.  Clement  Robinson  and  others.  A 

handful  of  Pleasant  Delights  .  1  6 

4.  [Simon  Fish.]  A  Supplication  for 

the  Beggars . 16 

5.  [Rev.  John  Udall.]  Diotrephes.  .  1  6 

6.  [  ?  ]  The  Return  from  Parnassus  .  1  6 

7.  Thomas  Decker.  The  Seven  Deadly 

Sins  of  London  .  .  .  .16 

S.  Edward  Arber.  An  Introductory 
Sketch  to  the  “Martin  Marpre- 
late”  Controversy,  1588-1590  .  3  0 

9.  [Rev.  John  Udall.]  A  Demonstra¬ 
tion  of  Discipline  .  .  .  .16 

10.  Richard  Stanihurst.  “  AJneid  I.- 

IV.”  in  English  hexameters.  .  .30 

11.  “The  Epistle” . 16 

12.  Robert  Green.  Menaphon  .  .16 

13.  George  Joy.  An  Apology  to  William 

Tyndale . 16 

14.  Richard  Barnfield.  Poems  .  .30 

1 5.  Bp.  Thomas  Cooper.  An  Admonition 

to  the  People  of  England  .  .30 

16.  Captain  John  Smith.  Works.  1120 
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i.  William  Caxton, 

our  first  Printer. 

Translation  of  REYNARD  THE  FOX.  1481. 

[Colophon.]  I  haue  not  added  ne  mynusshed  but  haue 
folowed  as  nyghe  as  I  can  my  copye  which  was  in  dutche  /  and  by 
me  William  Caxton  translated  in  to  this  rude  and  symple 
englyssh  in  th[e\  abbey  of  westmestre. 

Interesting  for  its  own  sake  ;  but  especially  as  being  translated  as  well  as 
printed  by  Caxton,  who  finished  the  printing  on  6  June,  1481. 

The  Story  is  the  History  of  the  Three  fraudulent  Escapes  of  the  Fox 
from  punishment,  the  record  of  the  Defeat  of  Justice  by  flattering  lips  and 
dishonourable  deeds.  It  also  shows  the  struggle  between  the  power  of 
Words  and  the  power  of  Blows,  a  conflict  between  Mind  and  Matter.  It 
was  necessary  for  the  physically  weak  to  have  Eloquence  :  the  blame  of 
Reynard  is  in  the  frightful  misuse  he  makes  of  it. 

The  author  says,  “There  is  in  the  world  much  seed  left  of  the  Fox, 
whi_h  now  over  all  groweth  and  cometh  sore  up,  though  they  have  no  red 
beards.” 

2.  John  Knox, 

the  Scotch  Reformer. 

The  First  Blast  of  the  Trumpet,  &c. 

i558- 

(a)  The  First  Blast  of  a  Trumpet  against  the  monstrous 
Regiment  of  Women. 

( b )  The  Propositions  to  be  entreated  in  the  Second  Blast. 

This  work  was  wrung  out  of  the  heart  of  John  Knox,  while,  at  Dieppe, 

he  heard  of  the  martyr  fires  of  England,  and  was  anguished  thereby.  At 
that  moment  the  liberties  of  Great  Britain,  and  therein  the  hopes  of  the 
whole  World,  lay  in  the  laps  of  four  women— Mary  of  Loraine,  the  Regent 
of  Scotland  ;  her  daughter  Mary  (the  Queen  of  Scots);  Queen  Mary 
Tudor  ;  and  the  Princess  Elizabeth. 

The  Volume  was  printed  at  Geneva. 

(c)  Knox’s  apologetical  Defence  of  his  First  Blast,  &c.,  to 
Queen  Elizabeth.  1559. 


3.  Clement  Robinson, 

and  divers  others. 

A  Handful  of  Pleasant  Delights. 

1584. 

A  Handeful  of  pleasant  delites,  Containing  sundrie  new  Sonets 
and  delectable  Histories ,  in  diners  kindes  of  Meeter.  Neivly 
deuised  to  the  newest  tunes  that  are  now  in  vse,  to  be  sung  : 
euerie  Sonet  orderly  pointed  to  his  proper  Tune.  With  new 
additions  of  certain  Songs,  to  verie  late  deuised  Notes ,  not 
commonly  knowen,  nor  vsed  heretofore. 

OPHELIA  quotes  from  A  Nosegaie,  &rc.,  in  this  Poetical  Miscellany  ;  of 
which  only  one  copy  is  now  known.  ,  .  ■  . 

It  also  contains  the  earliest  text  extant  of  the  Ladle  Greensleeues,  which 

first  appeared  four  years  previously.  . 

This  is  the  Third  printed  Poetical  Miscellany  in  our  language. 
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4.  [Simon  Fish, 

of  Gray's  Inn.\ 

A  Supplication  for  the  Beggars. 

[?  1529.3 

A  Supplicacyon  for  the  Beggars. 

Stated  by  J.  Fox  to  have  been  distributed  in  the  streets  of  London  on 
Candlemas  Day  [2  Feb.,  1529]. 

This  is  the  Fifth  Protestant  book  (not  being  a  portion  of  Holy  Scripture 
that  was  printed  m  the  English  Language. 

The  authorship  of  this  anonymous  tract,  is  fixed  by  a  passage  in  Sir  T. 
Mores  Apology ,  of  1533,  quoted  in  the  Introduction. 

5.  [Rev.  John  Udall, 

Minister  at  Kingston  on  Thames .] 

DlOTREPHES.  [1588-] 

The  state  of  the  Church  of  Englande ,  laid  open  in  a  conference 
betweene  Diotrephes  a  Byshopp,  Tertullus  a  Papiste,  De¬ 
metrius  an  vsurer,  Pandochus  an  Innekeeper,  and  Pau’le  a 
preacher  of  the  word  of  God. 

This  is  the  forerunning  tract  of  the  MARTIN  MARPRELATE  Contro¬ 
versy  For  the  production  of  it,  Robert  Waldegrave,  the  printer  was 
rumed  ;  and  so  became  available  for  the  printing  of  the  Martinist  invectives. 

I  he  scene  of  the  Dialogue  is  in  Pandochus's  Inn,  which  is  in  a  posting- 
town  on  the  high  road  from  London  to  Edinburgh.  e  “ 

6.  L  ?  ] 

The  Return  from  Parnassus. 

[Acted  1602.]  1606. 

The  Retume  from  Pemassus :  or  The  Scourge  of  Simony. 
Pubhquely  acted  by  the  Students  in  Saint  Johns  Colled re  in 
Cambridge.  * 

wInAv1Su',ritli”B,>T  3  Uli;vers'ty  man  in  December,  1601,  brings 
speak  thus^  and  R,CHARD  Burbagf-  011  to  the  Stage,  and  makes  them 

,, ,‘‘Kem,p-  Few  °f  the  vniuersity  pen  plaies  well,  they  smell  too  much  of 
that  writer  Ouid  and  that  writer  Metamorphosis ,  and  talke  too  much  of 
ogrpina :  and  Iuppiter.  Why  herees  our  fellow  Shakespeare  puts  them 
al  downe  I  [ Ay]  and  Ben  Ionson  too.  O  that  Ben  Ionson  is  if  pestilent 
fellow,  he  brought  vp  Horace  gluing  the  Poets  a  pill,  but  our  fellowP.SVr«L- 
speare  hath  given  him  a  purge  that  made  him  beray  his  credit  : 
xiru  RBAGB‘  l  s  a  shrewd  fellow  indeed  : " 

What  this  controversy  between  Shakespeare  and  Jonson  was,  has  not 
play  w^wrinem  ^  *  W“  Cvidently  Dec.?xfox)  this 
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7.  Thomas  Decker, 

The  Dramatist. 

The  Seven  Deadly  Sins  of 
London,  &c.  1606. 

The  seuen  deadly  Sinnes  of  London :  drawn  in  senen  seuerall 
Coaches,  through  the  seuen  seuerall  Gates  of  the  Citie,  bringing 
the  Plague  with  them. 

A  prose  Allegorical  Satire,  giving  a  most  vivid  picture  of  London  life,  in 
October,  1606. 

The  seven  sins  are — 

Fraudulent  Bankruptcy. 

Lying. 

Candlelight  ( Deeds  of  Darkness). 

Sloth. 

Apishness  ( Changes  of  Fashion). 

Shaving  (Cheating),  and  Cruelty. 

Their  chariots,  drivers,  pages,  attendants,  and  followers,  are  all  allegori¬ 
cally  described. 

8.  The  Editor. 

An  Introductory  Sketch  to  the 
Martin  Marprelate  Controversy. 

1588-1590. 

( a )  The  general  Episcopal  Administration,  Censorship ,  &*c. 

(b)  The  Origin  of  the  Controversy. 

(c)  Depositions  and  Examinations. 

(d)  State  Documents. 

(e)  The  Brief  held  by  Sir  John  Puckering,  against  the 
Martinists. 

The  Rev.  J.  Udall  (who  was,  however,  not  a  Martinist)  ;  Mrs.  Crane, 
of  Molesey,  Rev.  J.  Penry,  Sir  R.  Knightley,  of  Fawsley,  near  North¬ 
ampton  ;  Humphrey  Newman,  the  London  cobbler  ;  John  Hales,  Esq.,  of 
Coventry;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Weekston,  of  Wolston:  Job  Throckmorton, 
Esq. ;  Henry  Sharpe,  bookbinder  of  Northampton,  and  the  four  printers. 

if)  Miscellaneous  Information. 

(g)  Who  were  the  Writers  who  wrote  under  the  name  of  Mar¬ 
tin  Marprelate? 


9.  [Rev.  John  Udall, 

Minister  at  Kingston  on  Thames .] 

A  Demonstration  of  Discipline.  i588- 

A  Demonstration  of  the  trueth  of  that  discipline  which 
Christe  hath  prescribed  in  his  worde  for  the  go uernement  of  his 
Church,  in  all  times  and  places,  vntil  the  ende  of  the  zvorlde. 

Printed  with  the  secret  Martinist  press,  at  East  Molesey,  near  Hampton 
Court,  in  July,  1588  ;  and  secretly  distributed  with  the  Epitome  in  the 
following  November. 

For  this  Work,  Udall  lingered  to  death  in  prison.  , 

It  is  perhaps  the  most  complete  argument,  in  our  language,  tor  Presby¬ 
terian  Puritanism,  as  it  was  then  understood.  Its  author  asserted  for  it,  the 
infallibility  of  a  Divine  Logic  ;  but  two  generations  had  not  passed  away, 
before  (under  the  teachings  of  Experience)  much  of  this  Church  Polity  had 
been  discarded. 
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10.  Richard  Stany hurst, 

the  Irish  Historian. 

Translation  ^  ^EneID  I. -IV.  1582. 

Thee  first  fovre  Bookes  of  Virgil  his  ^Eneis  translated  intoo 
English  heroical  [i.e.,  hexameter]  verse  by  Richard  Stany- 
HURST,  wyth  oother  Poetical  diuises  theretoo  annexed. 

Imprinted  at  Leiden  in  Holland  by  Iohn  Pates,  Anno 
M.D.LXXXII. 

This  is  one  of  the  oddest  and  most  grotesque  books  in  the  English 
language  ;  and  having  been  printed  in  Flanders,  the  original  Edition  is  of 
extreme  rarity. 

The  present  text  is,  by  the  kindness  of  Lord  Ashburnham  and  S. 
Christie-Miller,  Esq.,  reprinted  from  the  only  two  copies  known,  neither 
of  which  is  quite  perfect. 

Gabriel  Harvey  desired  to  be  epitaphed,  The  Inventor  0/  the  English 
Hexameter ;  and  Stanyhurst,  in  imitating  him,  went  further  than  any 
one  else  in  maltreating  English  words  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  Classical  feet. 

11.  Martin  Marprelate. 

The  Epistle.  1588. 

Oh  read  ouer  D.  John  Bridges,  for  it  is  a  worthy  worke : 
Or  an  epitome  of  the  fyrste  Booke  of  that  right  worshipfull  vol¬ 
ume,  written  against  the  Puritanes,  in  the  defence  of  the  noble 
clear  fie,  by  as  worshipfull  a  prieste,  John  Bridges,  Presbyter , 
Priest  or  Elder,  doctor  of  Diuillitie,  and  Deane  of  Sarum. 

The  Epitome  [p.  26]  is  not  yet  published,  but  it  shall  be,  when 
the  Byshops  are  at  convenient  leysure  to  view  the  same.  In  the 
meane  time,  let  them  be  content  with  this  learned  Epistle. 

Printed  oversea,  in  Europe,  within  two  furlongs  of  a  Boun- 
sing  Priest,  at  the  cost  and  charges  of  M.  Marprelate,  gentle¬ 
man. 

12.  Robert  Greene,  m.a. 
Menaphon.  1589- 

Menaphon.  Camillas  alarum  to  slumbering  Euphues, 
in  his  melancholie  Cell  at  Silexedra.  Wherein  are  deciphered 
the  variable  effects  of  Fortune,  the  wonders  of  Loue,  the  triumphes 
of  inconstant  Time.  Displaying  in  sundrie  conceipted  passions 
(figured  in  a  continuate  Historic )  the  Trophees  that  Vertue 
carrieth  triumphant ,  maugre  the  wrath  of  Enuie,  or  the  resolu¬ 
tion  of  Fortune. 

One  of  Greene’s  novels  with  Tom  Nash’s  Preface,  so  important  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  earlier  Hamlet,  before  Shakespeare’s  tragedy. 

Greene's  “love  pamphlets”  were  the  most  popular  Works  of  Fiction  in 
England,  up  to  the  appearance  of  Sir  P.  Sidney’s  Arcadia  in  1590. 
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13.  George  Joy, 

an  early  Protestant  Reformer. 

An  Apology  to  Tindale.  153s* 

An  Apologye  made  by  George  Joye  to  satisfy e  (if  it  may  be) 
W.  Tindale  :  to  pourge  and  defende  himself  ageinst  so  many 
sclaundero-use  lyes  fiiyned  vpon  him  in  Tindal’s  vncharitable 
and  unsober  Pystle  so  well  worthy e  to  be  prefixed  for  the  Reader  to 
induce  him  into  the  understanding  of  hys  new  Testament  dili¬ 
gently  corrected  and  printed  in  the  yeare  of  our  Lorde,  1534,  in 
Nouember  [Antwerp,  27  Feb.,  1535. 

This  almost  lost  book  is  our  only  authority  in  respect  to  the  surreptitious 
editions  of  the  English  New  Testament ,  which  were  printed  for  the  English 
market  with  very  many  errors,  by  Antwerp  printers  who  knew  not  English, 
in  the  interval  between  Tindale’s  first  editions  in  1526,  and  his  revised  Text 
(above  referred  to)  in  1534. 

14.  Richard  Barnfield. 

of  Darlaston,  Staffordshire. 

Poems.  1594-1598. 

The  affectionate  Shepherd.  Containing  the  Complaint  op 
Daphnis  for  the  Loue  of  Ganymede. 

In  the  following  Work,  Barnfield  states  that  this  is  “  an  imitation  of 
Virgill,  in  the  second  Eglogue  of  Alexis." 

Cynthia.  With  Certaine  Sonnets ,  and  the  Legend  of  Cas¬ 
sandra.  1595. 

The  Author  thus  concludes  his  Preface  :  “  Thus,  hoping  you  will  beare 
with  my  rude  conceit  of  Cynthia  ( if  for  no  other  cause,  yet,  for  that  it  is  the 
First  Imitation  of  the  verse  of  that  excellent  Poet,  Maister  Spencer,  in  his 
Fayrie  Queene),  I  leaue  you  to  the  reading  of  that,  which  I  so  much  desire 
may  breed  your  delight.” 

The  Encomion  of  Lady  Pecunia  :  or.  The  Praise  of  Money. 

1598. 

Two  of  the  Poems  in  this  Text  have  been  wrongly  attributed  to  Shake¬ 
speare.  The  disproof  is  given  in  the  Introduction. 

15.  T[homas]  C[ooper]. 

[Bishop  of  Winchester.] 

Admonition  to  the  People  of 
England. 

An  admonition  to  the  people  of  England  •  Wherein  are  an¬ 
swered,  not  onley  the  slaunderous  vntruethes,  reprochfully  vttered 
by  Martin  the  Libeller,  but  also  many  other  Crimes  by  some  of 
his  broode,  objected  generally  against  all  Bishops,  and  the  chief e  of 
the  Cleargie,  purposely  to  deface  and  discredit  the  present  state  of 
the  Church.  [Jan.  1589]. 

This  is  the  official  reply  on  the  part  of  the  Hierarchy,  to  MARTIN  MAR- 
PRELATE'S  Epistle  of  [Nov.]  1508  :  see  No.  u.  on  p.  24. 

It  was  published  between  the  appearance  of  the  Epistle  and  that  of  the 
Epitome. 
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1 6.  Captain  John  Smith, 

President  of  Virginia ,  and  Admiral  of  New  England. 

WORKS. — 1608-1631.  2  vols,  1 2s.  6 d. 

A  complete  edition,  with  six  facsimile  plates. 
Occasion  was  taken,  in  the  preparation  of  this  Edition,  dispas¬ 
sionately  to  test  the  Author’s  statements.  The  result  is  perfectly 
satisfactory.  The  Lincolnshire  Captain  is  to  be  implicitly  believed 
in  all  that  he  relates  of  his  own  personal  knowledge. 

The  following  are  the  chief  Texts  in  this  Volume  : — 

(1.)  A  true  Relation  of  Occurrences  in  Virginia.  1608. 

(2.)  A  Map  of  Virginia.  1612. 

(3.)  A  Description  of  New  England.  1616. 

(4.)  New  England’s  Trials.  1620  and  1622. 

(5.)  The  History  of  Virginia,  New  England,  and  Bermuda. 
1624. 

(6.1  An  Accidence  for  young  Seamen.  1626. 

(7.)  His  true  Travels,  Adventures,  and  Observations.  1630. 
(8.)  Advertisements  for  Planters  in  New  England,  or  any¬ 
where.  1631. 

The  first  Three  English  Books  on 
America.  [?  151 1]— 1555. 

This  work  is  a  perfect  Encyclopaedia  respecting  the  earliest 
Spanish  and  English  Voyages  to  America. 

Small  Paper  Edition,  456  pp.,  in  One  Volume,  Demy  4I0, 

Large  Paper  Edition  in  One  Volume,  Royal  4 to,  £3  3 s. 

The  Three  Books  are — 

(1.)  Of  the  new  landes,  etc.  Printed  at  Antwerp  about  1511. 

This  is  the  first  English  book  in  which  the  word  America  [i.e. 
Armonica]  occurs. 

(2.)  A  Treatise  of  the  new  India,  etc.  Translated  by 

Richard  Eden  from  Sebastian  Muenster's  Cosmography: 
and  printed  in  1553.  The  Second  English  Book  on  America. 

(3. )  The  Decades  of  the  New  World,  etc.,  by  Pietro  Martire 
[Petrus  Martyr],  translated  by  Richard  Eden,  and  printed  in 
1555.  77z«  Third  English  Book  on  America.  Shakespeare 

obtained  the  character  of  Caliban  from  this  Work. 

A  List  of  837  London  Publishers, 
1553-1640. 

This  Master  Key  to  English  Bibliography  for  the  period  also 
gives  the  approximate  period  that  each  Publisher  was  in  busi¬ 
ness. 

Demy  4to,  32 pp.,  lot.  6 d.  net. 
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Fcap.  ttfo,  Cloth,  Gilt,  ios.  6d.  net, 

THE  ONLY  KNOWN  FRAGMENT  OF 

The  First  printed 

English  New  Testament,  in  Quarto. 

By  W.  TINDALE  and  W.  ROY. 

Sixty  photo-lithographed  pages  ;  preceded  by  a  critical  PREFACE. 

Briefly  told,  the  story  of  this  profoundly  interesting  work  is  as 
follows  : — 

In  1524  Tindale  went  from  London  to  Hamburgh  ;  where 
remaining  for  about  a  year,  he  journeyed  on  to  Cologne  ;  and 
there,  assisted  by  William  Roy,  subsequently  the  author  of  the 
satire  on  Wolsey,  Rede  me  and  be  nott  wrothe  [see/.  19],  he  began 
this  first  edition  in  4to,  with  glosses,  of  the  English  New  Testament. 

A  virulent  enemy  of  the  Reformation,  Cochl^us,  at  that  time  an 
exile  in  Cologne,  learnt,  through  giving  wine  to  the  printer’s  men, 
that  P.  Quental  the  printer  had  in  hand  a  secret  edition  of  three 
thousand  copies  of  the  English  New  Testament.  In  great  alarm,  he 
informed  Herman  Rinck,  a  Senator  of  the  city,  who  moved  the 
Senate  to  stop  the  printing  ;  but  Cochl/eus  could  neither  obtain  a 
sight  of  the  Translators,  nor  a  sheet  of  the  impression. 

Tindale  and  Roy  fled  with  the  printed  sheets  up  the  Rhine  to 
Worms  ;  and  there  completing  this  edition,  produced  also  another 
in  8vo,  without  glosses.  Both  editions  were  probably  in  England  by 
March,  1526. 

Of  the  six  thousand  copies  of  which  they  together  were  com¬ 
posed,  there  remain  but  this  fragment  of  the  First  commenced 
edition,  in  4to  ;  and  of  the  Second  Edition,  in  8vo,  one  complete 
copy  in  the  Library  of  the  Baptist  College  at  Bristol,  and  an 
imperfect  one  in  that  of  St  Paul’s  Cathedral,  London. 

In  the  Preface,  the  original  documents  are  given  intact,  in 
connection  with 

Evidence  connected  with  the  first  Two  Editions  of  the  English 
New  Testament,  viz.,  in  Quarto  and  Octavo — 

I.  William  Tindale's  antecedent  career. 

II.  The  Printing  at  Cologne. 

III.  The  Printing  at  Worms. 

IV.  William  Roy’s  connection  with  these  Editions. 

V.  The  landing  and  distribution  in  England. 

VI.  The  persecution  in  England. 

Typographical  and  Literary  Evidence  connected  with  the  present 
Fragment — 

I.  It  was  printed  for  Tindale  by  Peter  Quental  at 
Cologne,  before  1526. 

II.  It  is  not  a  portion  of  the  separate  Gospel  of  Matthew  printed 

previous  to  that  year. 

III.  It  is  therefore  certainly  a  fragment  of  the  Quarto. 

Is  the  Quarto  a  translation  of  Luther’s  German  Version  ? 

Text.  The  prologge.  Inner  Marginal  References.  Outer 
Marginal  Glosses. 

***  For  a  continuation  of  this  Story  see  G.  Joy’s  Apology  at  p.  25. 
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THE  WAR  LIBRARY. 


Captain  WILLIAM  SIBORNE. 

The  Waterloo  Campaign.  1815. 

4th  Ed.  Crown  8vo.  832  pages.  13  Medallion  Portraits  of 
Generals.  1 5  Maps  and  Plans. 

Bound  in  Red  Cloth,  uncut  edges.  Five  Shillings,  Net. 

The  Work  is  universally  regarded  to  be  the  best  general  Account 
in  the  English  language  of  the  Twenty  Days’  War  :  including  the 
Battles  of  Quatre  Bras,  Ligny,  Waterloo,  and  Wavre  ;  and  the 
subsequent  daring  March  on  Paris.  It  is  as  fair  to  the  French  as 
it  is  to  the  Allies. 


WILLIAM  BEATTY,  M.D.,  Surgeon  of  H.M.S.  Victory. 

An  Authentic  Narrative  of 

the  Death  of  Lord  Nelson. 

2 1st  October,  1805. 

2nd  Ed.  Crown  £vo.  96  pages.  Two  Illustrations : 

(1)  Of  Lord  NELSON  in  the  dress  he  wore  when 

he  received  his  mortal  wound. 

(2)  Of  the  Bullet  that  killed  him. 

Bound  in  Blue  Cloth,  uncut  edges.  Half-a-Crown,  Net. 


The  Paston  Letters. 

1422-1509. 

A  NEW  EDITION,  containing  upwards  of  400  letters, 
etc.,  hitherto  unpublished. 

EDITED  BY 

JAMES  GAIRDNER, 

Of  the  Public  Record  Office. 

3  Vols.  Fcap.  8vo,  Cloth  extra,  15  s.  net. 

“  The  Paston  Letters  are  an  important  testimony  to  the  progressive  con¬ 
dition  of  Society,  and  come  in  as  a  precious  link  in  the  chain  of  moral  history 
of  England,  which  they  alone  in  this  period  supply.  They  stand,  indeed, 
singly,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  Europe  ;  for  though  it  is  highly  probable  that 
in  the  archives  of  Italian  families,  if  not  in  France  or  Germany,  a  series  of 
merely  private  letters  equally  ancient  may  be  concealed  ;  I  do  not  recollect 
that  any  have  been  published.  They  are  all  written  in  the  reigns  of  Henry 
VI.  and  Edward  IV.,  except  a  few  that  extend  as  far  as  Henry  VII.,  by 
different  members  of  a  wealthy  and  respectable,  but  not  noble,  family ;  and 
are,  therefore,  pictures  of  the  life  of  the  English  gentry  of  that  age.” — 
Henry  Hallam,  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe,  i.  228, 
Ed.  1837. 

These  Letters  are  the  genuine  correspondence  of  a  family  in  Nor¬ 
folk  during  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  As  such,  they  are  altogether 
unique  in  character  ;  yet  the  language  is  not  so  antiquated  as  to 
present  any  serious  difficulty  to  the  modern  reader.  The  topics  of 
the  letters  relate  partly  to  the  private  affairs  of  the  family,  and 
partly  to  the  stirring  events  of  the  time  :  and  the  correspondence 
includes  State  papers,  love  letters,  bailiffs  accounts,  sentimental 
poems,  jocular  epistles,  etc. 

Besides  the  public  news  of  the  day,  such  as  the  Loss  of  Nor¬ 
mandy  by  the  English  ;  the  indictment,  and  subsequent  murder  at 
sea  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  ;  and  all  the  fluctuations  of  the  great 
struggle  of  York  and  Lancaster  ;  we  have  the  story  of  John 
Paston's  first  introduction  to  his  wife  ;  incidental  notices  of  severe 
domestic  discipline,  in  which  his  sister  frequently  had  her  head 
broken  ;  letters  from  Dame  Elizabeth  Brews,  a  match-making 
Mamma,  who  reminds  the  youngest  John  Paston  that  Friday  is 
“Saint  Valentine's  Day,”  and  invites  him  to  come  and  visit  her 
family  from  the  Thursday  evening  till  the  Monday,  etc.,  etc. 

Every  Letter  has  been  exhaustively  annotated  ;  and  a  Chrono¬ 
logical  Table,  with  most  copious  Indices,  conclude  the  Work. 


THE  “WHITEHALL  EDITION” 
OF  THE  WORKS  OF 
WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE. 

Edited  from  the  Original  Texts  by  H.  Arthur  Doubleday, 
with  the  assistance  of  T.  Gregory  Foster  and  Robert  Elson. 

In  12  volumes,  imperial  i6mo. 

The  special  features  to  which  the  publishers  would  call  atten¬ 
tion  are  the  type,  which  is  large  enough  to  be  read  with  com¬ 
fort  by  all ;  the  numbering  of  the  lines,  for  convenience  of 
reference ;  the  arrangement  of  the  PLAYS  in  chronological 
order  ;  and  the  glossary  which  is  given  at  the  end  of  each 
play.  The  text  has  been  carefully  edited  from  the  original 
editions,  and  follows  as  nearly  as  possible  that  of  the  Folio  of 
1623.  A  few  notes  recording  the  emendations  of  modern 
Editors  which  have  been  adopted  are  printed  at  the  end  of  each 
play. 

The  volumes  are  handsomely  bound  in  buckram  and  in  cloth, 
5r.  per  volume.  Also  in  half-parchment,  gilt  top,  6s.  per 
volume. 

SOME  PRESS  OPINIONS  OF  “  THE  WHITEHALL 
SHAKESPEARE.” 

"  The  print  is  clear,  the  paper  good,  the  margin  sufficient,  and  the  volume 
not  too  cumbersome.”  —  Times. 

“The  text  gives  every  evidence  of  being  edited  with  care  and  scholarship. 
.  .  .  On  the  whole,  The  Whitehall  Shakespeare  promises  to  be  one  of 
the  most  generally  attractive  among  the  many  editions  of  the  bard  which 
compete  for  public  favour.” — Scotsman. 

“  The  general  effect  is  excellent  ...  it  deserves  a  great  success.'’ — 
National  Observer. 

“  The  Whitehall  Shakespeare  commends  itself  by  its  convenient  form, 
and  its  clear  and  handsome  type,  as  well  as  by  some  special  features,  among 
which  is  the  alphabetical  index  to  all  the  characters  in  the  plays  in  each 
volume.” — Daily  News. 

“  It  combines,  as  far  as  possible,  the  requirements  of  a  library  and  popular 
edition." — Literary  World. 

“There  is  certainly  no  edition  of  Shakespeare  in  the  market  which  is 
more  prettily  got  up  or  better  printed.  .  .  .  One  of  the  best  editions  for 

the  general  reader  that  have  ever  appeared  in  this  country.” — Scottish 
Leader. 

“  Paper,  print,  and  binding  leave  little  to  be  desired.” — Standard. 

WESTMINSTER:  ARCHIBALD  CONSTABLE  &  CO., 
14,  parliament  street. 
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